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SPEECH DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY AT 
THE OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE. 


You have been asked to meet here in Simla to consider certain important 
• questions relating to our educational system, and I have come to open 3'our 
conference, not with any idea of attempting to influence your deliberations, but 
\vith the sole purpose of bidding you \yelcome and^of emphasising the imp&rtance 
I attach to the questions which you are about to discuss. _ And first let me 
repeat, at the risk of seeming platitudinous, the principle which, I would urge, 
should govern all educational conferences Examine the question which is being 
laid before you solelj' from the educational standpoint. I qL'ite appreciate that it 
may be looked at from other*points of view, but we are not asking you to do this. 
What we arc asking you to consider is whether, accepting the present policy with 
regard to English, any improvement can be made in the general arrangements now 
in force in our schools with reference to the teaching ol English and the use of 
English as a medium of instruction, .keeping two desiderata in view — first, that 
students may be enaGled to obtain a better grasp of the subjects which they 
are taught ; and, secondly, that they may complete their secondary course with 
a more adequate knowledge of the English language than at present. 

Some of you may be aware in this connection that the larger question of 
making the Indian vernaculars media of instruction and the study of English, as 
a second' language, compulsory for Indian pupils in all secondary schools was 
brought up in the form of a resolution in the Imperial Council in Al.irch 1915, 
and that the then Education Member, Sir Harcourt Butler, deprecated any 
reference to local Governments on the subject until after the enJ of t’le war. 
It is not our intention to go back on this decision, but I have thou 'lit it well 
that we should have this small conference in the meantime with a view to clear 
the ground and to ariive at a better idea of the points whicli should later on be 
referred to local Governments for consideration. 

You will observe then that the scope of your enquiry is strictly li-nitcd, but 
'none the less tljere is important spadework for you to do, and I look forward to 
.'valuable conclusions being reached by you. While, however, you will be forming 
Vyour conclusions on the working of the present arrangements prei'alhng in the 
’ schools, it may not be amiss if I remind you briefly of the past historv' of this 
question in its broader aspects. 

' As you 'are all aware, ne go back for our beginnings to Macaulay’s famous 

minute of and February, 1835. In that minute Macaulay gave, as has been 
said, a decisive bias to the course of education in India and decided unhesitatingly 
in favour of English. But Macaulay. \Vas not oblivious of the claims of the 
vernaculars and looked forward ts the formation of a class which should “ refine 
the vernacular dialects of the country, enrich these dialects with teraisof science 
.^orrovied from the Western nomenclature and render them b}' degrees fit 
^chicles for conveying knowledge to the g.'yat mais of thtTpopulation.” 

» From 1835 we pass on chronologically to 185+, when a despatch w.is written 
’Iby the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Goi'ern3”‘Gener.al of 
India in Council on th.i subject of the education of the people of India, and from 
this despatch let me quote certain striking passages : — 

." It is neither our aim nor our desire,” the Directors say, " to .substitute 
.the English language for the Vernacular dialects of the country. IVe have always 
been most sensible of the importance of £hc use of the languages which alone are 

understood by the great mass of tbte‘ population Jn any general sj'stehi'oll 

education the English language should be tauglit when Chore is a demand for it , 
but such instruction should always be,,pDm^incd with ‘a careful attention to the 
- study of tl.c vernacular language of thc,*'distnct and with such 'general ins'ruc- 
tion as can be conveyed through that language j and while thc.,Engltsh language 
continues to be made use of, as by far then’iqst perfect mediii/tiiov tUc education 
of those persons who have acquired a su'fficient'knewledge of it to receive general 
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instruction through it, ihfi vernacular language must be employed to teach the 
far larger classes who are ignorant of, or arc imperfectly acquainted with, English. 
We look therefore to the English language and to the vernacular langua- 
ges of. India together as the media for the dilTusion of European knowledge." 

The Education Commission of 1882 did not put forward any definiic recom- 
mendations on the subject, but came to the conclusion that a boy was more 
intelligent if he had studied through the medium of the vernaculars till the 
highest classes were reached. The Indian Universities Commission of 1902 was 
strongly in favour of the inclusion of vernaculars as a subject in the higher courses 
even up to the M. A. 

The Government Resolution of 1904 laid down that English should not 
become Ihc medium of instruction earlier than the age of 13, and that no scholar 
in a secondary school should even then be allowed to abandon the study of the 
vernacular. 

Now these extracts raise some important points. 

Macaulay decided in favour of the highest education being in English, but 
clearl}' contemplated an improvement of the vernaculars so as to make them the 
vehicle of Western thought. , 

The despatch of 1854 went further. It distinctly contemplated the encour- 
agement and enriching of the vernaculars^by translations from English, the 
limitation of English education to very few, and the propagation of Western 
knowledge through translations. 

Sixty-three years have elapsed since the date of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch 
and English education has taken firm hoM upon i lie country. It is surely out 
of the question now to talk, of going back on the established lines of our educa- 
tional system. The interest of the educated classes is centred in English. 
English is on the high road to become, if it has not already become, among the 
educated classes the /ranea alt over India. English is required in all 

the public administration of the country. While I have much sympathy with- 
those who deplore the neglect of the vernaculars, is it not obvious that the 
substitution ?t this time of day of the vernaculars for English is beyond the 
bounds of practical politics, even if the Governmci'.t were willing to consider 
such a policy ? 1 would further ask them to remember the great divergence of 

opinion among the Indian members on this subject which was manifested in the 
debate in 1915 on the resolution to which I have already alluded. I think that 
the discussion which then look place affords strong confirmation of what I have 
just said. Again, the very multitude of the vernaculars presents a practical 
difliculty for which I have never seen a satisfaciorj' solution propounded. More- 
over, with each generation English will come more and more to bo learnt not in 
the schools but in the everyday intercourse of the home. This larger question 
is not now before you, but in view of what has been urged elsewhere, I have 
briefly enumerated some of the patent objections to a reversal of the present 
policy. , 

Accepting then this position, what is there that we can do ? I believe a 
very real advance can be made in the encouragement of the vernaculars both 
outside and independently of their place in our educational system and within it. ' 

Again, within our educational system we should care/ully consider the 
present teaching of English. Ir may be, for instance, that we are -concentratingi 
our attention too largely on the teaching of English ' literature and too little on 
the acquisition of English as a living language. Whatever the cause, I think 
it is common ground that the teaching of English in our schools is not as satis- 
l factory as we could wish. It will be for you, gentlemen, to help,^ us tvith your 
advice in this matter. 

Lastly, I come to the 'subject of the -media of instruction. 

As you all know, the vernaculars and English are both the media of instruc— ' 
tion in our schools, and it is sometimes over-looked to wkat a large extent the - 
vernaculars figure at the present time as a medium of instruction. But it is 
certainly 'worth our while to exainine from the educational ' standpoint ^what* the 
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relative position of these media should be to each other, having in view the one 
object, vis., that the pupil should derive the greatest possible advantage from 
his schooling. This is a matter on which only those who have practical know- 
ledge of work in the schools are competent to advise, and I can only regret that 
I have not that first-hand knowledge which would entitle me to give an opinion. 
You, however, have that knowledge and I feel confident that you will be able 
to give us some sound and practical advice. Do not, I pray you, despise this 
piece of spadework which we are asking you to do. From my experience of 
educational work, 1 would impress on you the importance of these seemingly 
small points of practical working. The best laid scljemes often go astray 
through the neglect or mishandling of some small detail, of which only those at 
work in the schools realise the importance. I recognise the value of large and 
generous ideals in the sphere of education, but we must never forget the need 
worn time to time of examining and making sure our foundations, and what more 
important, what more practical, task in this connection could be laid upon you 
than the duty of devising means whereby students may be enabled to obtain a 
better grasp of the subjects which they are taught' and to complete their 
secondary course with a more competent knowledge of the English language 
han at present P 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Sir SttukiiriJti Nnir opened tlie proceedings by ('Xplnining ibc scope of ibe 
conferenre. Then; were some, be <aid, wlio would wish to see instruction in certain 
subjects carried out in tlic vcrn.acul.'ir even to a very high standard ; and Iher* 
were others who would introduce the teaching of RtigUsli freely in the primary 
schools and at a very early stage. It w.i.s recognised that under certain conations 
sonic instruction in the vernacular may hi; cesirable even in univer-city courses, 
and in linglish In the clemcnt.ary cla-J-sus of primary schools. The ohject olihe 
conference, however, was to leave .«uch eases out of considcr'ition .ns far as possi- 
ble, and to confine attention to the leaching of Ivnglish in secondary schools 
and to the medium of instruction in those schroh;, 'fhe intention, therefore, 
was to sre how far modifications in the present system might he effected so 
that pupils might (a) ohtaiu .a belter grasp of the subjects which they are 
taught, and (A) complete their secondary course with a more competent know- 
ledge of Knglish than at prc.scnt. 

2 . Sir Sim/;im:tt iVni'r then invited the dir<‘Ctor.s of public instruction and 
such others as were actively engaged in the administration or work of teaching to 
explain the syplcms obtaining in the several jirovinces. JJ//'. Ntittvttjnn K.oiight 
that it wonltl assist the discussion if an understanding were arrived at first 
of all on the meaning of the term, the medium of instruction, lie v.ished 
to know uhether, in classes where the medium of iii'-tructioii was Knglish, ex* 
plan.’ition.s in the vernacular were p-'finitted. Mr. Ilorm'll said that in Bengal this 
was certainly the c.nse, and that in.n l.nrge number of schools the teaching ivas con- 
ducted almost invari.ably in the vernacular thiotigliouL the school. The language 
of the lext-hooUs and of the examinations Indil at the end of the school course 
were bigger factors in deciding the medium of ir.struclion than the language of the 
class-room. Mr. dc hi Fossa- stated tliat in the United f’rovinecs there were two 
classes in the high, four in the middle, and four in the prim.ary stages, in addition 
to the prepara, tory classes, 'riie study of Ungllbh as a foreign language U5..d to be 
begun in class ul and coniimicdup to class VI. A ch.nngc has recently been made 
where by Knglish is now taught as a foreign language up to class \'11I, the end 
of the middle stage. In the middle classes the text-books are in the vernacular. 
English is thus the medium of instruction in the two higher classes only, and 
even in ihc-'c the teachers arc instructed to make free .use of the vermicular 
in their cxphination^. 1 he .answers in the matriculation and the scliool- 
leaving certificate examinations arc given in English. Str Sur.dor Lnl added 
that in the middle classes English technical terms arc used, and that this 
practice is helpful to the pupils inter on. d/r. /?rr//<’r said that in i he' Punjab 
there were now ten school classes, five primary, three middle and two high. 
The study of English as a language is begun in the fourth primary class and 
continued as such until the end of the middle stage. Itnglish is the ^ medium 
of instruction in the high school stage, th.ii is iii the Ivyo top classes. Mr. 
J-Jor,Hcll pointed out that h astern and Western Bengal had somewhat different 
systems. In Eastern Bengal there aic four classes in the high stage, two 
in the middle and four in the primary. English is started as a foreign langu- 
age in the third primary class and as a medium of instruction at the beginning 
of the high school stage, in Western Bengal f'nglish is started in class VIII B 
and is the medinm of instruction in the high school stage, that is in the four 
top' classes. English as a language is taught as far ns possible in English, but 
this practice does not exclude the use of vernacular words. The direct method 
has not been very 'successful and the system of translation is now the ordinary 
method of instruction. In the high stage English is only nominally the medium 
of instruction, though the text-books are in English. In the two junior high classes 
^pghsb IS not much used and instruction is usually given in the vernacular. As 
tfi^ matriculation draws near, English is used to a greater extenl. Aiuuhi 
Ahsaiiullah added that even in the primary’ classes below VIII B., English is 
often taught surreptitiously as a language. In only a few selected schools on the 
other hand is a real attempt made to teach English through the medium of that 
, language and ihe translation method is almost universal. Even in schools 
where English is used as a medium, the subject-matter is explained in 
the vernacular. The style of teaching depends largely on^ the numbers 
in the classes. As the classes in Bengal are usually very larger therej.s very 
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liJtle oral work. The undue influence of the matriculation examination 
has also led to the neglect of conversational tests, .^t present there is 
a tendency to arrange the entire course for the purpose of this examination. Sub- 
jects which do not lend themselves to the examination test are greatly neglected. 
Mr. Sione pointed out that in Madras there are eleven school classes. In 
the three lowest English is not included in the curriculum, but in the next 
five classes instruction is given in English as a foreign language ; and in 
the top three classes English is the medium of instruction and the text-books are 
in English. English terms are used as a rule in the middle classes, while in the 
high classes explanations are often given in the vernacular. The direct method 
has been introduced from the fourth year class upwards and has been very 
successful. Mr. Stone was of the opinion that more time was spent in Madras 
than elsewhere in teaching English as a language. About a third of the school 
time for a period of eight years is devoted lo this subject. English can also 
be taught in the three lowest classes of a school with the permission of the 
inspector, but this permission is given sparingly. Mr. Covernion explained 
that in Bombay the secondary school consists of seven classes, three in the 
middle and four in the high standards. In the middle classes English is tauglit as 
a second language and very often by the direct method. In the four top classes 
of a school English may be used as the medium of instruction and text-books are 
in English. In practice, however, English is not usually the medium of 
instruction in classes IV and V, but in the two top classes that language 
is used very generally. In recent years, during the directorship of the late 
Mr. W. H. Sharp, an effort was made to attach a greater importance to the use 
of the vernaculars as media of instruction and therefore the students were allowed 
' to answer certain papers in the vernacular at rtie school final examination. Mr. 
Covernion said that he had not been long enough in Bombay to give an 
opinion on the results of this experiment. Referring to this experiment Mr. 
Naik said that its results must remain indecisive to a large extent, because there 
were rarely any special classes for students preparing for the school final 
examination except during the last 3’ear at school, and therefore such students 
as were taught with those preparing for the matriculation ^ examination 
were naturally unwilling to make use of the permission to write their an- 
swers in the vernacular. Mr. Dvartka Nath explained, that in Bihar the 
system was similar to that obtaining in Western Bengal. Though the 
text-books are in English, explanations in classes are given very often in the 
vernacular. The classes, as a rule, are very large and therefore oral instruction 
has become a matter of great difficulty. Mr. Kanhunyalal Guru said that there 
were twelve classes under the Central Provinces system,, five in the primary, four 
in the middle, and three in the high standards. No English is taught in the 
primary classes. The methods adopted for teaching English as a foreign language 
inthe middle classes depend very largely on., the capacity of the teacher. 
• The English medium is introduced gradually. English figures and technical 
terms are used in the junior middle classes, and in the third and fourth middle 
classes English books are used for most of the subjects, though explanations may 
be given in the vernacular. In the same way, English maps are used in the early 
middle classes, and the adoption of English in the class-room is only gradually 
introduced. ^ In ^ the top three classes which belong to the high school stage 
instruction is given through the medium of English, but it is supplemented by 
explanations in the vernacular. 

Tlie Teaching of English. 

3. The Chairman the:xi invited opinions on the teaching of English and drew 
attention to the following questions on the agenda paper 

(«) " At what period in a pupil’s career should English be taught as a lanai- 
age ? Is it better for him, from the point of view of his ultif^ate 
mastery over the language, to start its study at an early age or only 
to receive such instruction after he has been well grounded in a 
vernacular ? ’’ 

(i) "Do the younger pupils gain a satisfactory knowledge of English by 
their instruction through the medium of that language or do they 
.' merely gain a smattering of incorrect and unidiomatic English ? ” 
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(c) '[ What is the general experience of those boys who have passed through 
the vernacular middle course and then studied English at a high 
school ? Mow have such boys distinguished themselves in the 
matter of English in comparison with those who have studied from 
an earlier period through the medium of English 

(rf) “ By what methods should the teaching of English be conducted? Does 
the present system attach too much importance to a knowledge ot 
English literature as against the necessity of learning to speak and 
write the English language correctly ? Should the leaching in the 
early stages be entirely or.!! or not ?” 

(f) “ Do the pupils in a vernacular middle school, as a rule, acquire a 
better knowledge and grasp of the ordinary school subjects than 
those of a similar age who have been instructed through the medium 
of English ?” 

4. Mr. de la Fosse suggested that in discussing the comparative claims of 
English and vernacular instruction it was necessary _ first to take into 
account the fact that English was the medium of instruction at the 
universities and that this practice should continue. Students in the junior 
college classes should not only be able to follow the lectures delivered 
in English without either difTicu Ity or strain, but should also be able to ex- 
press their thoughts in English and indeed think in English. Mr. Meston went 
even further than Mr. dc la Fosse. In his opinion, whether a boy went on to a 
university or discontinued his studies .ifter the completion of the high school 
course, it was essential that he should possess a really good knowledge of Eng- 
lish, This was not mdrely a question of English versus the vernaculars, but one 
of outlook on life in general. English was the language not merely of the 
university, but also of the administration and of business. Mr. S/ejie ’observed 
that whether this policy was right or not — and he himself thought it right— -it was 
very unlikely that in Madras the university would Cease to insist on an adequate 
knowledge of English from the students. Many other speakers pointed out that 
students were usually, at a great disadvantage on entering college throu^ tneir 
inability to follow their lectures or to express themselves with facility in the Englisn 
language. Z?/. stated that in Bengal the standard of proficiency in English 

even at the matriculation stage was very unsatisfactory. Provided the teaching was 
good, he agreed with Mr. dela Fosse that an Indian could easily become bi-lingual. 
Mr. Hornell commented on the almost complete inabilitj’ to speak or write 
the English language which is displayed by the average pupils of the 
ma-trlculation classes in ' the schools of Bengal. . D^OdTiku Ndth 

stated that in Bihar the pupils’ knowledge of English was very deficient. 
Moreover, there hpd been in recent years an almost continuous deterioration in^ 
the standard, and this was' particularly the case in the aided schools,' 
Mr, Natarajan^ speaking from his experience as an examiner in Bombay, 
agreed on the whole with Mr, Hornell and Mr Dvarika Nath that the standard 
or English was unsatisfactory, but added that in his opinion far. too much atten- 
tion was paid to purity of pronunciation. English people themselves pronounced 
English in widely different ways. His conviction was that Indian teachers werfe 
more likely to understand the difficulties of Indian boys in learning English and 
therefore should be employed in greater numbers. This suggestion would naturally 
apply in a much smaller degree to the college classes. Some speakers, however, 
held views opposite to those expressed by Mr. de la Fosse, Mr. Sivahuu.ara 
Sastriyar urged that in Madras bo}s were able to talk very freelj^ and their Eng- 
lish was by no means umdiomatic. 'They were quite competent to understand the 
cd^gge lectures which were delivered in English; Mr. Richey urged that whereas 
an Inoian boy' might become bi-liogual, he could scarcely be expected to be fai* 
mental. Mr. Fazl-i-Husain agreed. He also contended that school education 
should be considered apart from and not only as subsidiary to university education. 
A comparatively small proportion of school boys — not exceeding ao 
those in the higher classes-went on to college, and therefore the interests of the school 
should not be subordinated to those of the university. In India just at present the 
great problem is that of mass education,. and that education must be 
vernacular. It was not right, therefore, to consider suggestions that would anect 
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adversely the interests of primary education. A school boy should not have more 
than one vehicle of thought, nor need he spend most of his time and energy in 
learning a foreign language in which to express his thoughts. The mental develop- 
ment of the boy should not be stunted. The school therefore should Le regarded 
as a separate entity, and not merely as a training-ground -for the university. 
My. Naiarajan held similar opinions, and thought that the secondary school course 
should not be regarded merely as a vocational or a pre-university course. Mr. 
Deoadhar spoke in a similar strain. Though he was a lover of English teaching and 
an advocate of its extension and improvement, yet he held strongly that in schools 
too much importance could not be attached to the necessity of a sound 
system of vernacular teaching and practical training. In support of this 
contention he pointed out that, from a rough analysis of the population, the 
Indian school system should be so framed as primarily to meet the needs of the 
agricultural classes who formed, roughly speaking, 70 per cent, of the total 
school enrolment. In view of the large numbers of pupi's who abandon their 
studies at each stage of the school course Mr. Devaditar advocated bifurcation 
on the lines of the so-called modern side in some English schools in order to 
prevent' wastage and to render education useful in life to a very large majority of 
the pupils in secondary sclrooJs. In reply to Mr. Devadhar's remark about the 
necessity of practical training, Afr. de la Fosse stated that in the United 
Provinces an attempt was being made by means of the school-leaving certificate 
system to provide a sound training for those pupils who did not intend to 
continue their education at college. 


5. Other arguments beside the requirements of the universities and the Importance oi 
necessity for vocational training were brought forward in support of English feaotoff. 
teaching. Mr. Natnrajan pointed out that for the last fifty years at least Indian 
development had been closely connected with the teaching of English and 
western thought. Any attempt to interfere with this connection would, in his 
opinion, be fraught with disaster to the country. A boy trained merely through 
and in the vernacular could not possess that broad outlook on life which should 
be acquired by a boy who received a good English education. A great defect 
making the purely vernacular course longer than was necessary 
would be that boys would not come under the influence of men whose outlook 
had been broadened oy contact with western thought and education. The 
teaching of the English language and of English literature was a great asset in 
the general development of Indian boys. Mr. Naik pointed out that even 

English ought to remain a prominent though not an exclusive feature of anv 

rS%ears"tf 'T' remarkable growth ij 

recent years 01 the Bengali language and Bengali literaturp Rnntc 

§very description were being published every year? Bengaf cTn nfw bokst 

Sr is 

Moreover, there is a very Prpar I v’®' education must continue. 

In face oi Itodemand Lv ” English. 

ing to all classes and grades of sorietv Jr V/? ^ f 
that the acquisition of knoivledge was th^ snip ' J Protested against the idea 
education. The study of the primary object of 

lire for Indian boys and tbereforff'uas nf ^ an admirable mental discip- 

agreed and suggested that En^isI, tn 1 importance. Mr. Mestot^ 

ve„ sWaffo 

^ditiras vaiied in ?heSaal proS®”"/ n SdS^toT^f^ ^ l i« ao 
instruction was verv rrenprallw^ j • to the fact that English aystom sbonia 

¥>4 in aombay. Jn the fofmer “P“«icra in Burma 

English rather than vernacular iashuction seemed the eo^“;;ii*' Kl,"' 
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, on the other hand, there was a’ very strong desire tor vernacular instruciion. 

It might be only a coincidence that in those two provinces vAmse vemaciAats 
'were non- Aryan, there was a keen desire that instruction should be as far as 
possible in English, whereas, speaking generally, in those provinces whose 
vernaculars were Aryan the reverse was the case. He gave this tnetdy’ as a 
suggestion and could not claim that he had been able as yet to make a detailed 
analysis of the situation. In any case, he thought there was ample scope for 
diversity of system. Mr. Natarojan pleaded for freedom both for the teacher 
and the school authorities in regard to the teaching methods that should he 
adopted, and in the matter of school organisation. Mr.delaFom^^ 
that no hard-and-fast rules should be applied. Mr, pointed out that in 
Madras a great deal of latitude was allowed and that, under certain conditions, 
English could be taught in schools in the elementary stages. Mr. fforitell 
also agreed with Mr. Natarajan. For example, _ he thought that the final 
decision as to where and when the medium of instruction should be changM, 
should be left very largely to the teacher who knows the calibre of his pupils. 

He also showed that in Bengal there was a vast difference between theory and 
practice. On the one hand, though in' theory the medium of mstractions 
English for four years before the matriculation sta.ge, in the average schooUie 
vernacular is never really abolished as a mediuni of instruction in any (tes 
Indeed, there are very few schools in Bengal, and these are usually^ the e«i 

where English is actually the medium of instruction in all subjects in the tow 
highest classes. On the other hand, few, if any, pupds pass from the 
middle to tl.e high schools without having learnt same linglish. tiyen n 
the primary schools, English is often taught. Mr. Meston to . 

considerable success attained by girls in Madras in learning English. Ihis 
was probably due to the fact that girls usually start English at an earlier stage 
than boys. Considerable latitude therefore should be given to gids schools in the 
matter of English instruction- Mr. Meston also thought, and il/n Rtchey agreed 
with him. that a difference might be made between rural and urban schools. In ye 
fom "rThe study of English might be begun later ; in the latter it could reasonably 
be started earlier. 

comooriLti™ 7. The conference then tried to collect evidence as to the relative 

re^t“ S? values of the purely vernacular and the anglo-vernacular courses by e^stn^ning 

vora^oiarandtiie records in high schools of boys who have completed these courses. It was 

tecraliinB. a matter of great difficulty to draw any reliable 

provided, as conditions are rarely equal. For example, Mr. Hornell tned to inSti.u te 
a comparison betwedn the capacity in English and in other subjects generaly 
' possessed by the pupils of the schools in Bengal which are conducted according 

to the dep'artmental curriculum by which English is not begun until after the fourth 
school year, with the capacity possessed by those boys who have been educated 
in schools where English is started at an earlier stage. It was generally found „ 
that the latter were very little superior ' in English and were inferior in other 
subjects ; and what little superiority in English they possessed at first was 
usually lost during the high school stage. This deduction, however, in Mr, 
Hornelts opinion, was scarcely just in that the unaided private schools which 
do not follow' the departmental curriculum are usually inefficient to a degree. 

A nearer parallel perhaps would be to compare the ordinary high school boy with 
the student who had passed, or was passing, through a normal school in Bengal, 
the curriculum of which is in the vernacular, .The inspector of schools. 
Presidency division, has recently attempted to gauge the merits of boys in the third 
class of a high school, i.e., the third class before the matriculation stage, with boys 
• . ot corresponding age who were reading in a \;ernacular training school and knew n 
English at all. The subjects selected were history, geography, algebra and arithmetic 
In history the results were practically the same, in algebra the vernacular boys were 
better, and in geography markedly better, than the high school boys. Mr. w 
laboured under similar difficulties as he w'as unable to find a fair P,®rf, ‘ 
that in his own student days the boys who passed through the middm vernacu 
course were distinctly better than those in corresponding classes m high • 

It was necessary, however, to take into account the fact that there was tnen 
a higher standard in the middle vernacular schools, and especimly m iJengaii, 
mathematics, history and geography. There was also a stiff public ex^ination 
whose influence on the vernacular schools was very salutary. The boys who 
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obtained scholarships from these schools and gained admission to the high 
schools were certainl}’ of a high calibre, but they were always deficient in English. 
Since that time, however, there has been a marked deterioration in the middle 
A'crnacular schools which was due mainly to the abolition of the public eiramina- 
tion and to the introduction of a uniform course of studies for middle vernacular, 
middle English, and high schools under Sir Alexander Pedlar’s vernacular scheme. 
As therefore the middle vernacular schools are both unpopular' and inefficient 
and as English is usually taught in them, it is impossible to draw any 
satisfactory deductions from the records of boys who pass through them to 
the high schools. Sir Siindar Lai and Mr. Naik agreed with Mr. Morrell that 
the vernacular boys, as a rule, v,ere more proficient in the ordinary school 
subjects than those who started English at an earlier stage, and their deficiency 
in English was quickly removed. The latter was confident that when the 
college stage was reached the vernacular boys were in no way inferior in 
English'. He also remarked that in Bombay the vernacular boys were at a 
. disadvantage by there being no special classes in the high schools for those 
who had prolonged the vernacular course. Mr. Devadhar agreed, but added that 
'though the vernacular boys might be somewhat deficient in speaking English 
they were not inferior in composition. Mr. Covernton preferred to give no opinion 
until he had gained a wider knowledge of the Bombay system, but he said that 
experienced educationists such as the late Mr. W. H. Sharp and Dr. Mackichan 
were in favour of vernacular teaching in the middle stage. Mr Kanhayalal Guru 
speaking from his experience as a headmaster and then as an inspector in the 
Central Provinces was of opinion that the vernacular middle school’ boys acquit 
themselves better both in English and the general school subjects This was due 
to the fact that being of more mature age they are the better able to understand 
a foreign language, and having acquired a better grasp of their general work they 
Civn find roors time for the study of English. Mr. Dube held similar opinions and 
maintained that jt was a matter of accepted experience that a pupil who is taught 
through the vernacular is mentally more efficient than one who is taught through 
English. Mr. Richey also thought that iu the Punjab the vernacular boys 
™ K English, and in the general subjects 

? p" "’^1? English earlier. Mr. de la Fosse 

in the United Provinces there were institutions where a purely vernacular course 
was adopted. Boys coming from these schools were then attached to specTal 
classes m which particular attention was paid to the teaching of English. These 
boysordinardy acquit themselves well in the written tests, Lt are not so flueS 

neSr rired Provinces held strongly that the vernacular boys 
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9 . Those pupils who come to the English schools alter' some years of 
study 111 the vernacular ordinarily are and cominue to be penprMW 
weaker m Englishjhan those "ho began their EngVisb studies « 
an earlier stage.” - » • =!> <«. 

Messrs. Sivahmara Sastriyar, Sesha Ayyar, Mauhi Ahm\illah 
C/iairavarti, Bakhshi Bam Battan, Satyid Muhammad Ahdiir Raooj, Dmih 
Nath, Chaiterji, IVaiarajan, and Sir Sitndar Lai voted for the 

proposal. 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Richey ^ Horncll, Fazl-u Husain,. Meslon, Stone and 
Coveniton ' accepted the proposal with the deletion of the words " and 
continue to be.” 

' 9. There was a very marked -difference of opinion as to the stage in a 
pupil’s career when the study of English as a language should be 

introduced. One party urged that the teaching of English should be 

postponed as late as possible and should not be attempted until the 

pupil has been thoroughly grounded in the vernacular. Other members of the 
conference held exactly the opposite view and contended that the study of the 
two languages should be simultaneous, though through the scarcity of efficienf 
teachers in English and other causes, the introduction of English teaching mi^f 
have to be delayed -as a temporary' measure. Others again held a middle vien 
and thought that the study of English should be started fairly soon, but should 
succeed some study in the vernacular. 


ostponement lo. The former party', who favoured the postponement of English teaching as 
possible, were in the main the members from the Punjab, Bombay and 
” ’ the Central Provinces. Mr. Richey thought that a premature introduction of 
English would tend to make school education one-sided^ and overshadow the 
general teaching. The object in view was that by^ the time a boy reached the 
matriculation standard he should have acquired a satisfactory working knmvlecge 
of the English language. The less time, therefore, that he spent on his English 
studies "the more would he have for the general school work which should^ be 
taught mainly through the medium of the vernacular. If an excessive 
were spent on English, the general knowledge of the pupils must invariably suffer 
in proportion. In most countries a boy was expected to begin the study' of a 
foreign , language at the age of ten, but under present conditions Mr. Ktchey 
thought that an Indian boy should begin to learn English at the age of nine. 
There would then be an English course extending over a ^ period of six years. 
If English is efficiently taught by trained teachers by the direct method it should 
be, and is, possible to reach in six y'ears the Standard which is reached after 
nine years teaching by untrained teachers through the translation method. 
Experience in Bengal and the North-West Frontier Province prove this fact. 
Mr. Richey also thought there were other practical considerations which were 
of the first importance in coming to a decision on this matter. The earlier 
English is started the more it becomes a monopoly of the town population. If 
started early in the primary stage, boys in rural areas will have to migrate at a 
very early age to town schools for English education, or else anglo-vernacular 
schools will have to be diffusely scattered over rural areas, for which there are 
neither teachers nor funds available. He also thought that the question of 
compulsory education should be taken into account. Under the compulsory 
sy.stem the school course would probably be one of four years in the vernacular 
and as yet any idea of compulsory education in English was out of the 
question. Mr. Fasl-i-Husain felt strongly that the study of English was useless 
ind even harmful until the pupil had been grounded thoroughly in the vernacular. 

early teaching of English tended to deprive the Indian boy even of the 
one vehicle of expression and thought which he should possess. He 
fore thought that the teaching of English should mot be attempted until the 
six^h school year, but he added that in' deference to public opinion in the Pun- 
jab he would accept the introduction of English after four years’ instruction 
in the vernacular. Mr. Dube said that the multiplicity of the vernaculars in tne 
Central Provinces rendered the early introduction of English teaching impossible. 
Apart from this consideration, he held that the pupil would be better able to 
learn English after a four years’ study of the vernacular. If a boy were taught 
through the vernacular he would learn the ordinary school subjects more quickly 
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and would therefore have more time for the proper study of English as a 
language. Mr. Abdvr Raoof zgrt&A. Mr. Kanhayalal Gwr« agreed in t^mkmg 
thaf in^the primary stage the attention of boys should be confined to the ver- 
nacular. He held that! boy, who begins English at a very early stage, loses 
bis interest in the vernacular and consequently remains weak m that subject, a 
deficiency which he is never able to remove owing to an ever-increasing 
number of subjects which must' be studied from year to year. Further, owing 
to his poor knowledge of the vernacular he finds it hard to grasp .the abstract 
ideas occurring in his English books which can be undwstood by others, better 
acquainted with vernacular, by means of translation. The result therefore is 

that he is able neither to understand nor express himself in either language. 1 he 
teaching of English therefore should be begunaftertbeprimary stage, when a boy 
is fairly well grounded in his vernacular. Mr. Natk agreed with Mr. /crc/isy that the 
premature introduction of English would tend to make the system of education , 
one-.sided. Even under the present arrangements, two out of six periods a day 
were spent in the teaching of English for seven years in the B-mbay Presi- 
dency. If good results have not been attained, this was due to other causes and 
not to insufficiency of time. Critics of the system were apt to pitch their 
expectations too high. Mr. Natk urged that the state of things was not much 
better in other c.ountries. The learning of the English language was not by 
any means the sole object of Indian education and any attempt to devote more 
lime to English would react most unfavourably on other subjects. Mr. 

Coxernton agreed to some extent with Mr. Naik's opinions, but he observed 
that there was a very strong feeling in Bombay that the pupils’ knowledge of 
English was very weak. There ivere many who thought that the best remedy 
for this defect was the addition of an extra class or classes at the end of the 
school course, by which means the students in the junior college classes 
might become reasonably proficient in English. Mr. Fazl-i Husain observed 
that instruction of a university type could not be said to begin under present 
conditions until after the intermediate stage. 

i\. Dr. ChatUrJi, on the other hand, saw no reason whatever why a boy 
should be well grounded in the vernacular before he is taught English. He tbe vfraacnlor 
knew many boys and girls in Bengal who spoke English with great fluency and should ho 
correctness' but had received little or no grounding in the vernacular. Hr. 

Stvakumara Sasiriyar urged that boys should have as good a command of English 
as of their own mother longue. For this purpose, the study of English should 
he begun at as early a stage as possible. Mr. Sesha Ayyar also approved of 
the old Madras sy'stem under which the study of the t ,vo lant'uages was begun 
simultaneously. The earlier English is started the better. He did not appre- 
hend any difficulty in Madras in finding the requisite number of teachers. No 
benefit was to be gained by waiting until the pupil bad been trained in the 
vernacular. Mr. Chakravartt urged that the collective experience of mankind 
showed that a language could be learnt more easily in the early stages than 
afterwards. Until, however, a sufficient supply of good teachers was available, 
he would favour the postponement of English teaching until after the termination 
of the third school year. Mr. Meston agreed with Mr. Chakravartt in thinking 
that in theory the study of English should be started as early as possible. There 
could be no question in Madras of postponing yet further the teaching of 

fnrli “P^l^"Suagevery largely by imitation and there- 

fore easily. In Madras, girls usually were taught English at a very early stage, 
and with most satisfactory results. Mr. Meston did not think that the verna- 
culars would suffer m any way through a further expansion of English teaching 
as they were almost 'invariably the medium of conversation in thf homes ft 
practice, however, he thought that the study of English should be begun in tb^ 
fyh school year, but many factors such as the competency of the teachers anf^ 
the inspecting staff and the place of residence should be taken intraccount 
Mr. Stone agreed with Mr. Meston that in theory English could not be 
too soon. In that case, there would not be the conflict between Enelish 

mmMrnMrnm 
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ui the vernacular. Mr. Nafarajan felt that a child should begin to studv 
English as soon as he begins to learn. An Indian boy has no inherent difficuhv 
in learning English, and^ there is no necessity for him to have received a ground* 
ing in the vernacular. The study of the two languages, theretoie, should be 
begun simultaneously. A great defect in ' any scheme for making ibe purely 
vorn.'icular course longer than was necessary would be that boys would not come 
under the influence of men whose outlook had been broadened by contact with 
western education. 

I tSomo previous 12. Other speakers held a somewhat middle position- Whereas some of 
^0 wi^onliur 1 0 in the prc\‘ious paragraph thought that English should 

should prooedo not be taught until the third or fourth school year owing to the dearth of efficient 
teachers and other reasons, other members of the conference thought that this 
stage was the right lime for an Indian boy to be introduced to the study of the 
English language. In Mr. de la Fosse's opinion, experience showed that class 
III, *.<?., the fourth school year w'hen a boy was nine or ten years of age, was the 
time for him to start to learn English. By that time he should be able to read 
and write the vernacular fairly correctly. Provided there were competent teachers 
he should be taught English by the direct method He should then learn Iron 
a simple reader until he reached the sixth class. Thereafter, efforts should It 
made to encourage the boy to use a little English in other subjects such as 
mathematics. No definite rules should be laid down, but the teacher should try 
to introduce the use of English words and conversation into the ordinary school 
lessons as far as possible. In the two higher classes of the school the boy should 
be well trained in English so that by the lime the matriculation stage is reached 
. he should be intimate with the English language. Unless this is done, he will not 
be sufficiently equipped for a college course. Matilvi Ahsantillah agreed with Mr. 
de la Fosse that the correct time for starting English was in the fourth school 
year and added that a good groundingi in the vernacular was a necessary prepara- 
tion for the study of English. Mr, Hornell insisted that the postponement of 
English until after the fourth school year would be very unwise. On the other 
hand, he did not think that the argument for starting English earlier- had been 
established. In schools where English is taught earlier, the pupils .have a great 
ignorance of tlie- vernacular. Bahhshi Ram Rattan also thought that a preli- 
minary teaching in t he vernacular was necessary for a proper study of English. 
The stud^’ of English, therefore, should be begun in the fourth school year. 
This was the general opinion of the conference held 'recently in Lahore. He 
w’ould regret very seriously the adoption of Mr. Fasf-i-Husatn s suggestion that 
' the teaching of English be postponed until the sixth school year. As a big. pro- 

portion of the pupils— one out of five — left school at that time, and as the know- 
edge of English' acquired by them was by no means negligible, it would be a great 
pity to deny them these chances of learning English. Mr. Ahdur Raoof\rd^ similar 
opinions about the necessity of starting English in the fourth school year by boys 
between the ages of nine and eleven, and after a preliminary training through the 
vernacular. The-teaching of a foreign language without a sound knowledge of 
, the vernacular is; a very difficult task. Sir Sttndar Lai agreed to both these con- 
tentions and thought that the United Provinces system was a good solution of 
the difficulty. 

13. The following resolutions were then put to the vote • 

3. " From the point of view of proficiency in English, pupils should begin 

theii study of the language as early in the school course as 
possible.” 

Messrs, de la Posse, Sivakumara Sastt^yar, Sesha Ayyar, Maulvi 
Ahsanullah, Richey, Hornell, Chakravarti, Bakhshi Ram Rattan, 
Saiyid Muhammad ■ Abdur Raoqf, Meiton, Stone, Dvartka 
, Nath, Chatter ji, Natarajan and Sir Sundar Lai voted for the 

> proposal. 

4. " In existing conditions pupils should ordinarily begin' their studies in 

English between the ages of 9 and 1 1, and after three years of 
study through their own vetnacular,” 
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\ , <:asiymr, Sesha Ayyar, ^faulvi 

de la 'fosse, Sivahwmra jiatlafh Satytd 

’AhsanuUah, Hornell, stone and Str Sundar Lul voted 

Muhammad Abdnr Raoof, Ihston, btonc 

for the proposal. substitute 

w Me^^rs. 5«/,« A^<^r .nd Drmka NM prelme 

- 'two ’for 'three ’years. 

substitution of 'four for thre- 3 

Improvements in the Teaching Of English. 

14. The conference then proceeded to 

teaching of English. There was a thc?oToK"^ 

round the efficiency of the teacher, /fff' of su^ h character 

importance 0! obtannngnot merely better teache.s but a s thought 

a3 influence as would mould the characters of thetr pupils. .l/r. ^^Atnougni 

thi the teaching of English was adversely affected at present by 

erfsoec allv trSned for the purpose and the constant misuse of the Engl sh 

rngfagT Lng the teaching^ of other subjects. The. position varied m the 

several provinces. Mr. litchey said that the . Punjab n as fortiinate m 

the excellent arrangements for training which had 

by his predecessors. Mr. de la Fosse explained that m the United 

Provinces many improvements had been effected, both in increasing Inc pa) ot 

teachers and in providing proper facilities for training. Mr. Sesha 

that in Madras there was no serious dearth of cflicient teachers of English, but 

Mr. Stone was inclined to qualify this statement. On the other hand, Mr, 

Hornell and Mr.Dva/ikj Nath, speaVmgfor Bengal and Bihar respectively, felt 
that iittle cooid be done until there were big improvements in the efficienc)' of 
teachers. The teachers almost invariably were poorly paid and therefore soon 
turned to other pursuits.' in consequence, there was no permanency or stability 
in the teaching prokssion. The schools therefore were in a deplorable condition, 
and even that condition was tending to deteriorate. Mr. Fael’i-I/hsatu said 
that it was impossible to expect much from the ordinary primary school iibose 
total income amounted to some 250 rupees a )'ear. Mr. Dvaifka Nath made an 
earnest appeal for improved^ conditio ns of service for teachers. He hoped that 
for such a purpose.increased Government grants would be forthcoming. Dr. 
ChaiterjizgKcd'}<\\h Mr. Dzarika Nath, hot contended that there was anolber 
sourceof income which had not been mentioned. The fee rates in high schools 
which at present are lamentably low should be increased. In his opinion, a cheap 
education must lead inevitably to bad results. * He was aware that the* country 
was poor, but at the same time in secondary schools very much money iias spent 
on ivivate tutors, whose sendees should be unnecessary if only the school teach- 

act of legislation but preferred to 

IIidi! suggested to .the authorities of a certain aided 

high school that the fee rates might be increased to Rs. 5 per mensem t rough 

ytcot. o?Rrf 1“”" S""’ fr??" I' 5“ '’»>•' «“'■! ft™. 
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. 'S- The conference also considered certain matters in whicii b. 

provement might be made and which were connected vitally with the 
interests of the teachers. Mr. Devadhar raised the question of the she of classes 
and was of the opinion that it was beyond the powers of even a competent 
teacher to deal adequately with a class of some fifty or sixty boys. The con- 
ference was in vecy substantial agreement Mr. Devadhar. Mr. Bmriia 
Nath urged the necessity of revising the curricula and of reducing the number 
of' subjects in the school course, deprecated any attempt to 

impose on students departmental text-books which were the bane of the present 
system. Mr. Hcrncll pointed out in this connection that the present matriculation 
syllabus of the Calcutta University compelled a wrong method of instruction 
which resulted in the memorising of useless texts. 


si 
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1 6. Mr. de la Fosse accurately expressed the opinion of, the, conference in 
saying that an improvement of primary importance \vas the provision of better 
facilities for the training of teachers Any attempt, for example, to teach boys 
by the direct method through the agency of inefficient and untrained teachers 
was bound to end in disaster. He explained the’ system w;hich .obtains mte 
United Provinces. Graduates were being trained at the Training Cofiege at 
Allahabad and on becoming teachers earned an initial salary of Rs. 70 or . 
per mensem. In certain aided schools they might ^e^ive at once as much as 
Rs. too per mensem. They bften took part English teach^ 

lower classes of high schools. Mr. de la Fosse did not think that there was 
much,use in training undergraduates 1° teach by the 
were deficient in general knowledge and 

Mr de la Fosse on the importance of training, , but thought tn 4 

That 'le'acWng'by'Tha 2ire« "method bj 

not only a More but actually -rhilc admit- 

o( trained teachers was much lelt dWcnldes which 

ting the value of a trained Moher, point engaging the services 

coSronted high schools under PEivate mailagement en„ g 

of trained teachers. The improvement of training 

cent. Mr. Stone also advocated a by the Government of India 

facilities. It was-hoped that the rec ^ i\; tdarajaJ vies oi the opinion that, 

would be of very material ^smstan^ the 

while 'traming was *°°bTracter i!id ideals of the teacher were greater fac- 

necessity of training. , r .eachine. He quoted an American authority* 

tors in the situation than m colle^'e often did better as teachers in schoolsi 

who said J®. I nroximity to their students, than trained men whom 

owing to their greater jotal proximj^^^ in dealing with 

^"^'?hs^aSringS''period of Adolescence. Mr. Fazl-t- Husain agreed that the 
' tratoed BaThIr was necessary, but thought that the question was very laigely one 

of finance. - 

,7. There was a very general agreement that there was much room for 
imnroVement in the methods of teaching English. Teaching in the early stages 
very Ijrgely oral but afmr a few 

placed in the hands of the j^'d" By this means the voze.bu}ary 

should be taught to listen to and rep ^ ^ constant .use of words 

of the pupil lAsis ence oii detailed grammatical 

that the grammatical instmct IS developed. Ins ^ 

j-ules therefore should be avoided, j" J j discussion. This 

deal of confusion of thought ^-ere given to the term in 

was due to the fact that a variety of interpretations w _? -„i j i,e carcfullv 

question. Dr. Chatterji urpd. that the thought that thA 

distinguished from the merely^ oral metho . • practice of translation, 

direct method did not necessarily exclude b -aSi other. Sir Sundar ' 

and that the two methods were not >nconsistenMuth ea^ 

Lai was of the opinion that much more attention shoul o P— — ' — 

; Principles of i>ccond.iry Education, by Dr. G.irmo. (.Messrs. M.-icmi!l«n. New or ). 
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•f' rr ftip lantfuape correcllv and urged that for Indian boys the translation 
Sffi t L Engfeh language. It was alsn agreed 

that the direct method should not become a fehsh; and it siwuld not be attempt 
ed unless the teachers are eflicient. In this connectwn, Mr. Dube pointed out 
that although teaching by the direct method in the Central Provinces training 
school was lairly successful the scope was very limited, ffab/islii J?atn 
Rattan thought that teachers should be trained special!}’ (or the purpose and 
urged that there was a great need for trained graduates. Mr. Ciiakravartt agreed 
with these remarks, Mr. Devadlwr contended that It would be harmful as yet to 
insist on the direct method. It would also place 1 he aided scl ools at a wave 
disadvantage as they cannot usually engage the services of trained teasers. 

He also urged that the preliminary teaching of English need* not necessarily 
be dissociated from grammar and translation. Mr. Rtchey supp-orted Bakhsht 
and pointed out that the Punjab conference had been in favour of 
introducing teaching by the direct method whenever possible. Mauhi Ahsnnullah 
said that teaching merely through translation was useless and that boys should 
be taught how to speak and write the English language correctly. Greater atten- 
tion' should be given to original composition, ohil and written Messrs Scs/ia 
Ayyar and Sivakumara Sastriyar both testified to the good results achieved by 
the direct method in Madras and urged that teaching in the earlier stagc.s should 
be almost 'entirely oral. Mr. Raoof approved the introdtiction of the direct 
method, but thought that properly trained teachers were essentia! for tbc purpose. 

Mr. Nalarajnti reiterated' his plea for freedom, and urged that the teacher was 
the only person who could adjust his methods to the immediate requirements 
of bis pupils. 

iB. There was also a geiieral'consensus of opinion that too much aliention .p^ , , 

IS paid to the teaching of English literature, at any rale in the junior classes, of 

In consequence, the teaching of accurate English is somewhat neglected, ,1/r. 

Mart/eU pointed out that there was a double object in view. In the first 
place, It was necessary to give all the pupils a real grasp of the English 
language. In the second place, those pupils who have^ litcrarv tastes should 
knowledge of Enghsh literature. In practice, the 'two objects are 
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attention was now being paid to English literature. The former ^added that an 
early opportunity should be taken to introduce ^the pupils to its study. Dr, 
Chatierfi feared that- the passing of Ihe examination was the chief objective and 
not the learning either of the English language or of English literature. Boys 
should be encouraged to read books ss extensively as possible. At present, the 
teachers in Bengal make very little iise of books, but prefer to talk and dictate 
notes which are crammed by the boy?* The result is .that nothing is learnt at 
all. 

f 

The Medium Of Instmction., 

ig. The chairman then referred to another group of questions on the 
agenda paper which dealt with the medium of instruction in secondary schools. 
The questions were as follows ; — 

, (a) "-To what extent does ipstruction through the medium of a foreign 
language (/) ham per the pupils in the acquisition of knowledge 
crushing their independence and originality of thought and in- 
's'ftVsmg vn “if- ‘a'A!)). t.b/t wftan.s.gf. 

learning, (it) impose a burden on the teachers, and (tit) tend to 
the impoverishment of the vernaculars ? ’* 

(b) " Are the comparative paucity of suitable text-books in the vernacular, 
the deficiency of the vernaculars in technical nomenclature and 
the multiplicity of the vernaculars insuperable- objections to 
extending the use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction ? *' 

(f) " Should English be introduced as a medium of instruction gradually 
or not? .If so, at what period and in what degree should it be 
introduced ?" 

(d) "To what, extent is it advisable to examine students in certain 
• su&jects at the end of fheir school career in the vernaculars ?" 

The members of the conference gave their opinions on each of these 
ques'tions* but it was clear from tlie course of .tiie discussion that there lyere two 
main point§‘for consideration 

(a)' W'hat -'difficiilties are encountered by pupils and teachers through 
English being the medium of instruction ? 

(i) Should certain sacrifices be made to remove these difficulties ? 

All were agreed that difficulties existed and also that if these difficulties 
were to be removed sacrifices wodd have to be made. The difference of 
opinion at the meeting, therefore, w'as not on tbe_ truth of the principles laid 
down, but rather on the extent of difficulties and the extent of the 
sacrifices. One party urged that the difficulties were so great that sacrifices 
should be made. The other party urged that the difficulties were not big 
enough to warrant a change of system w’hich entailed so great a sacrifice. 
Generally .speaking, the representatives of Bombay, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces voiced the former opinion, while the Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
representatives held the latter view. The members from the United Provinces, in 
the main, contended that a gradual change was possible. 

' hed^mtles ao. Mr-. Richey was of the opinion that the present system of teaching 
^ the ordinary school subjects in the higher classes of secondary schools through 
the medium of a foreign language undoubtedly led to cramming. The pupils, 

, and specially those in the lower classes, could not ' understand properly the 

interaction imparted through the medium of English, and therefore adopted the 
onlysolution of the difficulty, the memorising of nheir text-books. Mr, Dube, 
speaking from his experience in theCential Provinces, agreed emphatically w'ith 
Mr. Richey on this point, and thought that cramming was inevitable under the , 
present system. In this connection, liornell referred to the system in Ceylon 
with which he once came into contact. In the secondary schools of that 
colony boys were taught rigidly and exclusively through the medium of English 
and were prepared for the Cambridge local examinations. The results of this 
system, in the opinion of one of His Maiesty’s' inspectors of schools in England, 





the results of the present system had been most disappointing, he advo- 
cated a change. Mr. Kanhayalal Guru also thought that the foreign medium 
was attended by evil results and that the pupils rarely understood properly the 
lessons given in.English. He further added _ that there were two .difficulties 
under the present system, the subject matter and the English 

medium, which might be reduced to one by the introduction of the vernacular 
medium as far as possible for all subjects other^ than English. Mr. Naik 
did not think that the study of English was in any way improved by 
English being the medium of instruction. Indeed, the foreign medium of 
instruction was the bane of the present educational system.^ Not only 
should explanations be given in the vernacular, but English text-books 
should not be used in schools. Mr. Devadhar held somewhat similar views 
though he admitted that opinions in Bombay were much divided on the subject* 
He urged that the time had come to emphasise the use of the .vernaculars as 
media of instruction in teaching non-language subjects up to standard V 
of the high school. The foreign medium led to much waste of time and the 
habit of cramming on the part of the pupils. 

lodlfQoalties 21 . Other members of the conference contended that the difficulties ot the 
tho foreign foreign medium could easily be exaggerated. Mr. dc la Fosse and Mr. Covernton 
^^erated, "'hileadmitting that some burden was imposed on the pupils, thought that improve- 
ments in the efficiency of the teaching would tend to remove the defects. Sir 
Sunday Jjal was also of the opinion that by the time they reach the senior classes 
in the school the pupils have overcome ihc difficulties to a large extent. Mr. 
Sivaktmara Sastriyar thought that many of the difficulties referred to by previous 
speakers could not fairly be attributed to the foreign medium but were due to 
other causes and primarily to indifferent tivtchingl The originality of the pupil was 
not crushed by his-learning through a foreign language. A good deal depended 
on the mental background of the pupil winch the teachers should try to secure. 
The inward light could easily break throu^.h the foreign medium. Mr. Meston 
and Mr. Stone urged that the difficulties icerc in themselves a valuable part of 
education and provided an excellent menu) and moral discipline. The former also 
held that such dUficliUies as- existed were i*uc primarily to the indifferent and life- 
less way in which English was taught, a K gacy inherited from the methods of the 
pandits. In sclrOols where the teachw' was good and where English was 
properly correlated with 6ther subjects, ihi-re was little fear of serious dislocation. 
Maulvi Ahsanvllah and Dr. Chaltcrji bi 'h combated the idea that English should 
be regarded as a foreign language. Tire former contended that, far from 
crushing originality, the English language had developed a spirit of independence 
and original thought in the ^Indian. had instilled energy and zeal into his 
mind and widened his outidok. He uso claimed that the ordinary teacher 
did not consider it a hardship to give h. j instruction in English. In Bengal 
there was no dearth of English-speaking eachers, but on the other hand the 
number of those who could give in.-n.iction in the vernacular was limited. 
Mr Chakravarti admitted that there w-vr*' difficulties in the present ’system, but 
urged that the learning of English was o’ of the objects of school education 
in this country. It ivas not possible to irce education from fife, and therefore 

any hardship that might arise should rea i be accepted. Mr. Natarajan quoted 
a letter written some ninety years as md eleven years before Macaulay's 
minute by Raja Ram Mohan Roy to L • ' Amherst, in which he pleaded for 
English as against Arabic and Sanskrit king and considered the idea of using 
the vernaculars as media of instrun i in those days unthinkable. The 
arguments brought forward in that lettf still obtain ' today, but the obstacles 
%jgthe way of English education are no. so great. The necessity of English 
ewcatton, moreover, is still more Obviou .ban it was in those days. There was no 
reason whatever, therefore, in Mr, Nat . ifan*s opinion why there should be any 
reversal of policy such as had been suggf.'od. If instruction were given through 
the medium of the vernacular there was nr* reason to anticipate that the practice 
of cramming would be reduced. This 1 >it was in no way a monopoly of India* 
Mr. Caoernton thought that cramming in this country was largely traditional and 
that it was not altogether an evil. Mr. Natarajan was also'of the opinion that 
a knowledge the English language was fostered by making it the medium of 
instruction. Sir. Dvarikp Nath sairt that in Bihar there was also a great 
demand for English education and that tiic vast majority of people realised the 
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importaiice of English teaching. The present defects- were due to the 
weakness of the teaching rather than to the u'se of the foreign niedium 
of instruction. Mr. Hornell again pointed out th'at the indifferent state of 
secondary education in Bengal could not be attributed primarily' to the foreign 
medium, for in practice in the majority of schools the teaching was conducted 
almost entirely in the vernacular. 


32 . There was a greater unanimity among* the members of the conferepce mj, 
in discussing whether or not the vernaculars had been impoverished by the use of 
English to a large extent as the medium of instruction in schools. Mr. Si-oakti- vornnoulars. 
mara Sastriyar referred to the vernacular associations in Madras which were 
doing excellent work in encouraging the vernaculars. In reply, Mr. Sesha Ayyar 
contended that the prim'ary object of these associations was to fight for the 
vernaculars as media of instruction and that, if that ^centive were removed, 
their work would be of little value, hir,. Meston said that" there was no danger 
of the vernaculars being neglected so long as they were the media of conversa- 
tion in the homes. Besides, he referred, to the remarkable development of 
vernacular literature in Madras which indicated clearly that there was no danger 
of impoverishment. Dr. Chatterji, as shown above, thought that the recent 
development of Bengali literature was due primarily to English instruction. 

Indeed, such impfovements as had been made in recent years, and they have been 
considerable, were due almost entirely to the influence of English education. If 
the past IS any guide to the future, the enrichment of the vernaculars must be 
largely helped by the influence of English education. Mr. Devadhar believed 
that the enrichment of the vernaculars depended very largely upon the prooelHne 
force of the message-which those who received an English education felt bound 
to deliver to the masses who could .never read English books. 


23. The conference then considered whether, admitting that the foreiun 
medium was a heavy burden on pupils and teachers alike, a drastic change would 
be lustified. Some thought that the change could be effected with compfratively 
lutle difficulty •, others that the sacrifice would be very great. The^ Madras 
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admitted that as yet there was a dearth of good vernacular text-boolrs 
and that even offers of rewards by Government had not induced men to 
write in the vernacular, but he thought^ reluctance could easily 

be overcome were the system of education different. Str Sutidar Lai said 
that as there were only two versions • of the vernacular in the United 
■Provinces, the system of using ■ English technical terms would obviate anv 
difficulties that might arise in that respect. Suitable text-books could easily 
be .prepared. Mr. Covemton thought that the demand would create the 
supply. Messrs, Natk, Kanhayalal Guru and F azl-t-Mnsain did' not antici- 
pate any serious difficulty in, the provision of suitable vernacular text-books. Mr 
Devadhar thought that the vernacular associations would render valuable assist- 
ance in the publication of vernacular text-books. Mr. Hornell^ however, held very 
different views. He pointed out that there were few things in education that 
required more skill and care than the writing of text-books. The text-books now 
in general use in schools in England ‘represented the experience of a large number 
of years. Hornell could not think it a wise pojicy to throw over that experi- 
ence, especially when there was considerable uncertainty as to what would take its 
place. Text-books, how’ever well translated from the English, could, never be 
as good as the original. Mr. Natarajan agreed emphatically with 
The substitution of vernacular for English teaching and of vernacular for English 
text-books would check progress in India for perhaps thirty or forty years and 
he disastrous to the Interests of the country. He repeated that whatever 
might be the merits of a vernacular course, the boys would be largely failures 
so far as decision of character and resourcefulness were concerned. He was 
also doubtful whether the vernacular books would be forthcoming. The 
vernacular training colleges in the Bombay Presidency had been in existence 
for a number of years, but the teachers trained there had not shorn any 
desire to write ve'rnacular text-books. Mr. Naiarajan also referred to recent 
experience in Japan and quoted from the report of the late Mr. W. H. -Sharp. 
Under the old system the teaching was in Japanese, but the text-books' were in 
English. The recent substitution of vernacular for foreign text- books had resulted 
in a considerable falling off in the pupils' knowledge of the foreign language. Dr, 
C/taiterJi said there were many Bengali text -books, but would stiUinsistontbe use 
of English teict-books as early in the school as possible. Mmlv i Alisanullalt pointed 
out that English was the lingua franca of educated Indians throughout India, and 
therefore no changes should be made which would relegate it to the position of 
a foreign language like Latin or Greek. Any attempt to do so would have a 
disastrous Consequence. ‘ ' ' ’ • 

24. In consequence of these differences of opinion, there was not much 
unanimity in the conference as to the stage when English should be introduced, 
as the medium of instruction. 3 ir. Richey thought that the use- of English; 
as the medium should be postponed as long , as possible. While the teaching- 
was in the vernacular, there was no reason whatever why the pupils should, 
not b,e trained to write their answers in English. Such a practice would tend to, 
improve not only the -knowledge of the 01 dinary school subjects, but 
also the capacity of the pupils 10 write grammatical and -orderly English. 
Mr. Fasl-i-Hnsain went further in claiming that even English might be taught 
pdrtly through the vernacular. Mr, Dvarika Nath, on the other hand, urged 
that English should be the medium in the four higher classes of the secondary 
school. Mr. de la Fosse thought that the total exclusion of English as the 
.medium in the middle stages would result in an indifferent knowledge' of ^glish 
by the pupils in the higher stages. This deficiency would therefore react most 
unfavourably on the college instruction and render, the college teaching 
to a large extent ineffective. In the teaching of English, Mr. Jfornell 
^uggested that English should be used as much as possible, .but not exclusively. 
This was the general opinion of the conference. Matilvi AhsauuUah 
also referred to the teaching of Sanskrit and Arabic in Bengal. The results, 
of that teaching which was ordinarily conducted in English' were deplor- 
'ablej Mr. Hornell agreed emphatically with Mattlvi Ahsanullah. He pointed 
out that the matter was one of very considerable importance as a classical 
Itmguage is taken by every boy who appears for the matriculation of the Calcutta 
University. The results of the present system were very poor indeed. The 
pandit and the maulvi are usually inrapable of translating into English, and 
therefore the boys are compelled to learn by heart a key written, as a rule, in 
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•such answers as were in the vernacular were in any way superior to iho 
in English. He added that the question papers were in English. Mr. Coverniw 
explained that in Bombay certain of the papers in the school final examination 
could be answered in the vernacular if the candidates so wished. He said that he 
had not yet had time to compare the records of those who answered in Enelish 
with those who answered in the vernacular, but it was doubtful whether the latter 
showed any marked superiority. Mr." Devadlmr disputed this expression of 
opinion on the strength of the remarks made by the examiners appointed by the 
Department and thought that the experiment had already proved successful to 
some extent. It was also urged that as the text-books were in English and as the 
medium of instruction in the classes preparing for this examination was English 
the concession of answering questions in the vernacular ^could not be of any great 
value to *he pupils. Mr. Devadhar, therefore, advocated that an option of 
answering questions in non-language papers in English or vernacular be given > 
to those candidates who did not intend to proceed to the university. Jfr. - 
Natarajan said that in. the Bombay matriculation examination candidates were 
not examined in certain subjects, such as science and geogtaphy. The head- 
masters of schools were expected to certify that their students had completed 
satisfactorily the prescribed courses in these subjects. The mere fact that there , 
was a strong feeling in Bombay that this concession should be withdrawn and ‘ 
^that candidates for matriculation should be examined publicly in all subjects, ’ 
showed that the concession was not much valued. Bakhshi Ram Rattan said 
that at the recent conference in Lahore a resolution had been passed by a small 
majority that candidates should be given the option of answering their examina- 
tion questions in the vernacular. The experiment of examining students in the 
vernacular had been tried in the Gurukula and was reported to be successful. 
Sir Sunciar Lai thought that pupils preparing for university courses or the learned 
professions should be examined, as at "present, in English. Those, however,, 
who uere not intending to continue their educarion beyond the high school 
stage, should be allowed to answer their papers in the vernacular. In the United 
Provinces such a course would be practicable only in the school-leaving 
certificate examination. . The matriculation system of the Aljahabad University 
extends over an area larger than that of the provirice and includes provinces 
•where other vernaculars are current. No change in the matriculation therefore 
was possible at present. Mr, dc la Fosse agreed. Mr. Sesha Ayyar thought 
that there was room for experiment and that candidates should have the option 
of answering in^ Englisli or in the vernacular. M?". Rickey thought that the 
■candidates who intended to go to the university should be required to answer 
in English the papers on those subjects w’hich they intended to^ study at. 
college. Mr. Meston could see no advantage in giving such concessions, Mr. 
Siojiie said there was a very little demand for any change and that, candidates 
wished to make as good a show' as possible in the examinations. For example, 
those w'ho answered their papers in the vernacular mighfeasily be penalised m 
their efforts to obtain employment. Dr. Chatterji saw no harm in making the ex- 
periment. Mr. Dube, on the other hand, thought that so long as examinations^ 
continued to be held in English, all leaching will be subordinated to that end. ‘ 
Mr. Kanhayalal Guru thought that students could well be examined in the 
vernacular during and at the end of their school career in all the subjects except". 
English provided that English technical terras were allowed to be used in 
.answering papers in mathematics and certain other subjects. 

28, The following resolutions were then put before the conference - 

7. “ Examinations at the end of the high school course should be in the 

vernacular in all subjects except English. ” 

Messrs. Fazl-i- Husain and Sitae haran Dube voted for the proposal. 

8 . " Candidates should have the option of answering the examinations at 

" the end of the high school course in English or the vernacular in all 

subjects except English. 

Messrs, de la Fosse, Sesha Ayiar, Richey, Fasl-i-Husain, Siiaebaran Dube, 
Kanhayalal Guru, Chakravarti, Bakhshi Rau Rattan, Saiyid Afahamniad Aoaitf 
Raoof, Chatterji, Deuadhar, Naik and Covernton voted for the proposal. 

29. There were 21 members at the conference, excluding the Government of 
India officials who did not vote. 
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The PiiiiilliT hov'c Imvc no jirivnlo pervonf r nnd tlieir needs are rnof hy 
rt>Uo}i«j servants. The okler I«)ys me eneh perniitled to employ otic private* 
sorviMit. 

Till' feedinir nrransreinerils have ii»nv heen jilaeetl iii (he ehHrtjf* of «n Iniluin 
matron. All Ihe hoys feed in eoimimn dinintr-rooms, hut u-parate kilehens for 
jMiisliins and iHMi-Mnsliins are still niaiiilnined. Tlie f'olletre .«hop /which hrm 
nirain realised a nett inofit) i*-- e.nrefitlly Kupervis».'d, Mvery hoy is suhjecl to a 
ilentivl uud medical e.xaniination durinir (he year. 

I-t. An inehe-ive fee i*. now eharired, wliieh ramres hetween 7?s. 

I?s. 1.r»(10 an<l Ivs. aceotditiif to the ela«s in wliich each hoy is enrolled; 

frnveilinir expen«e.«. jniehet jinnay, chdhinjr. and personal serviuits (if any) 
are evtras’. 

M.vpeiiditnre lias therehy been inneh reduced, .and n parent has the nddi- 
fioinil a<lvanta;re of heintr tilde to raleuhil'* with sonu- arenraey the ensi of his 
MMi'.s seliotiliinr. The total cos* is still ‘‘omewliat in exci'Ss of (hat elhewln-ri* 
where similar arntnemnenls ohtain, hnl this j; itne mainly (»> the fact that the 
Collejre has jiraetiealty no einhiwiiient fiiml and thus lia*- to he maintained from 
fees, eontrihiitions and (loveriiment trrants. If. however, Ihe enrolment wen‘ 
increased, the fees could he anioniatieaUy reduced. 

la. The fiimiiehil position reinnitis tniptilisfnefory and irives cause for 
trrtive liisipiietude. 

The annual defieil in in-'M-rja amounted to IIs. 20,7.'52, :i liicrlier ficure than 
in precedimr years since IIKU*,;!! when ji detieit of Ks, riri,:’.00 was rocorde*!. 

If is true that. In the current year, a credit hahmee of approximately 
Rs. (j.nCKi is anticijiated. hut (!ii«’i« explained hy the unexpected and welcome 
increa'-i' in the cnntrihntions from Stales, which reached the .•■•iim of Hs. 2it,rif>0 
as amiinsf (lie orii;in:il e.vlimni*' of Ifs. IS.otKl ; hut for thCRe additiotml roii- 
trihutions, them* would have hecn yet atiollier dellcit. 

I?«s. a. p. 

3o:io.:ti .. .. .. rio.nn Tiefieit. 

ip;il ;J2 . . . . . , 8.!5n3 4 2 Deficit. 

.. .. .. 10,120 T2 9 Deficit. 

.. .. .. 10,519 It 0 Deficit. 

3934. 55 .. .. .. 20,7.52 4 0 Deficit. 


Total 


The p.slimnte.s for 195G.,57 show n rfweime of Rs. 3,87,410 and an exj^onditnre 
of Rs, 3.89,000 with a detieit of Ifs. 2.190— 

The revenue consists inaiidv of : — 

Rs. 

(a) Pees .. ., .. .. 3.00,000 

(h) Contrihutions from .*>tnles .. .. 28.000 

(c) Government of Indin Rrant . . . . 3.'},.'500 

(rf) Punjab Govonunent grant . . . . 12,000 

Tl is thus assumed ibnt tbe ndditionnl contributions from Sfates 
linno, and lliereforo ibis item is at least uncertain. The continnanee of ‘“o 
Government grant.s, and especially that from the Government of India, is olso 
precarious. 

IG. Perhaps the wealcosl point in the position is the extreme paucity ^t" the 
endornnent, Por tlio purpose of comparison, I’ give below the endowm^^'^ 
funds of the live chiefs’ colleges : — 

Rs. 

hfayo College, Ajmer . . . . 13.00,000 Approx. 

Dnlj' College, Indore . . ... 18,42.000 


Aitchison College, Lahore (This includes a 

Scholarship Pimd of Ks. 2,50,000) . . 3,20,000 

Eajlrumar College, Rajkot (This includes the 
Ran.jitsingh, and Turner Memorial Funds 
of Rs. 79,.300) .. .. 11,45,200 

Bajkumar College, Raipur . . . . 14,69,430 
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The position of Aitchison College is even less flattering than appears at 
first sight from the figures, as the income from the small enclo^\^nent fund of 
Bs. 2i lakhs is more thaji ahsorhed hy tlie necessity of providing for a number 
of scholarships, the holders of -which pay no tuition fees ■\vhatever. Tlie College 
receives for this purpose an annual income of only Bs. 8,800 from the interest 
on scholarship investments towards the fees approximatinc: Bs. 24,000, which 
the scholars would otherwise have paid. The position is therefore precarious, 
and the only solution of the difficulty would appear to he a marked increase in 
the enrolment. 

17. Bearing in mind that the standards of teaching and the re.sidential 
arrangements have been materially improved and that the cost to parents has 
been considerably reduced, it is all the more disappointing that the enrolment 
is still below one hundred. 

Year. Kiimbcr of boys on 

roll. 


1925 - 26 . . . . . . . . . . . . 106 

1926 - 27 .. .. .. .. .. .. 110 

1927 - 28 .. .. .. .. .. .. 110 

1928 - 29 . . . . . - . . . . . . 106 

1929 - 30 .. .. .. .. .. .. 103 

1930 - 31 .. .. .. .. .. .. 96 

1931 - 32 .. .. .. .. .. .. 72 

1932 - 33 . . . , . . . . , . . . 81 

1933 - 34 .. .. .. .. .. .. 75 

1934 - 35 . . , . . . . . . . . . 96 

1935 - 36 .. .. .. .. .. .. 92 


Number of admissions and -withdra-wals during the years 1925-26 — 1935-36. 


Years. 


Admissions. Withdrawals. 


1925-26 . . 





30 

21 

1926-27 . . 





28 

23 

1927-28 . . 





25 

25 

1928-29 





19 

23 

1929-30 .. 





21 

24 

1930-31 . . 





14 

20 

1931-32 .. 





8 

32 

1932-33 . . 





23 

15 

1933-34 . . 





17 

23 

1934-35 .. ' 





31 

10 

1935-36 . - 





18 

21 


Of the 92 boys at the time of inspection, as many ns 30 held scholarships 
and paid no tuition fees ; and 36 were day-boys. 

38. Two years ago, I had high hopes that the sudden increase from 75 
to 9(i in 1934-35 might be a harbinger of further increases in the near future, 
and that the improved teaching and reduced cost -would elicit a more cfToclive 
response from those for whoso henefil the College i.s maintained ; l)ul during 
the last year the enrolment has nelually decreased and the niiniher of -with- 
drawals again exceeds that of admis.sions. The po.sition i.s therefore even 
more acute than it wa.s two yfenrs ago. Let it he j-ememhered nl.so that a college 
is a human institution and that it cannot indefinitely piir.sne a de]ire.'5'jiiig 
.struggle against a deficient enrolment which, in itself, entails depleted fiiiaii- 
ce.s ; and, as I oh.servcd two years ago, even if (he financial sitnatinii were 
I’clieved hy windfall contributions, the educational oh.^tacle.s to progress would 
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still remain unrelieved. I am therefore driven to the conclusion that an en- 
rolment of 170 boys, which is essential to educational as well as as to financial 
well-being, can only be obtained by tapping new sources of recniitmont. 

19. I note that the constitution provides for the admission of “ other boys 
of high social rank Though I gather that the College authorities have 
already decided to give a liberal interpretation to this provision, I am yet in- 
formed that not a single application has been received from parents in this 
category. 

I jfind it difficult to understand why the admirable training which is now- 
provided at Aitchison College for a reasonable fee has not been appreciated 
by a wider clientele, the Doon School, with over 180 pupils and a long waiting 
list in the very first year of its existence, affords a much happier experience. 

It may be that the deep-rooted impression in the minds of people that a 
chief’s college is a place where a minimum of education is provided at a 
maximum of cost still persists j yet few attempts appear to have been made 
to remove that erroneous impression. I naturally know something of the im- 
proved examination results, but it came as a surprise even to myself that the 
boarding arrangements bad been reconstructed so satisfactorily and that a 
reasonable inclusive fee is now charged. There may also be an erroneous 
impression among tlie supporters of the College tliat a reconstructed Aitchison 
College must inevitably entail a demolition of past contacts and past tradi- 
tions. I myself envisage a ripening of those traditions ; and a college abreast 
of, and not behind, the times and capable of providing that training wbieii is 
of real value to its pupils in the new conditions of life in India. 

I must confess also that I have gained an imperfect conception of the 
College from a perusal of the prospectus ; it shotild be recast with a view to 
making clear the actual position. I also suggest that those *' others of high 
social status ” may not unreasonably be reluctant to apply for the admission 
of their sons, if it moans that their rank and status in society will be sub.iect 
to open criticism and that, they may be liable to on unpleasant rebuff. The 
simpler procedure would be for the Governing Body to define certain categories 
of persons, whose sons would ordinarily become eligible for admission. 

Bo this as it may, it is imperative that the Governing Body slionld once 
again consider means whereby an enrolment of 170 may be anticipated. _ With- 
out such an enrolment I am unable to foresee how the College can realise its legi- 
timate aspirations. 

G. ANDEBSON. 

Educational Comwissioner . 

The 2iih April, 1936. 


Aitchison College, Science Department. 

The Science Laboratories are well built, airy and commodious and the attaclied 
lectures :-ooni excellent for demonstration purposes. The laboratories are 
well furnished and adequately equiped with apparatus for teaching scienw _up 
to the Senior Cambridge. .The gas and water supply are excellent. Wit i 
regard to the equipment I understand from the teacher that there is no 9"* ° 
sufficient to enable physics apparatus for some experiments to be 
all boys for individual work. This, I imagine, will in due course be rectiiie . 

The seience master, Mr. Zulfiqar Ali, B.A. (Physics and Matb^JJ^tics), is 
keen on his work, interested in teaching methods, and obviously ready to • 
I had a very interesting talk with him on methods of teaching, 
new syllabns of general science foj; lover forms. a.nd on other _ 
nccted with his work. I do not propose ' to eimmorate the x® 

our discussion but I am sure that Mr. Zulfiqar Ali. wilh do. jus besv 
out some of the suggestions which I was able to make- and- wJiicti, » 

will lead to more efficient teaching. 

The time-table is well arranged and sufficient time is, I 
science siabjccts. The periods for science teaching' are well pjaceci ~ 

table, particularly the double periods for praclicals which allow 
sion of time n-itliout inconvenience to other teachers if certain ^ „ • 

should prove to require more than the time allotted. At' presen „Tiia’ enh- 
thc Junior and Senior Cambridge classes take elementary j* mav 

ject, this elementary science inclnding both physics and diemiSTry- 
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later be found advisable fof the boys to study physics and chemistry sepa- 
rately as full subjects for the Cambridge examinations. The master is not in 
^favour of this at present as he feels that, for physics especially, the standard 
of mathematics is not high enough in the college. I think he is inclined to be 
pessimistic and, in any case, more attention could be given to mathematics to 
bring the boys up to standard if necessary. Should it be decided later on to 
leach physics and chemistry as separate subjects for the Senior Cambridge 
then 1 think more time would have to be given to these subjects in the time- 
table. 

Judging from the work which I actually saw being done it appeared to me 
that the boys were keen and were working well. The methods pursued by 
the science master are good and I was particularly interested to hear from 
him that the assignment method has been started for boj's in the lower forms. 
It will be most interesting to see how tliis develops ; at the moment the master 
feels that the boys like the methods and that it -ttall be successful. If it is, it 
should be strongly encouraged and should be extended further. Indeed I feel 
that the senior boys should even now be called upon to do more reading 
themselves and not he too reliant upon the master for coaching. 

Again, I understand that a scheme is afoot to introduce nature study in 
the firat three fo’rms, to be followed by a course of general science, which 
will include biology, physiology and hygiene as well as elementary physical 
science. I hope it will be found possiWe to devise sudi a course, although I 
know it is by no means easy to do, because I feel that all boys at the Aitchison 
College should have a reasonable knowledge of elementary science, particularly 
on the biological and agricnlttiml sides, and should be knowledgeable in every- 
day applications of these sciences. 

'W. TI. P. ARMSTRONG, I.E.S’., 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 

Punjab, 

I inspected the Aitchison Chief’s College, Lahore, on the 8th and 9th 
April, 1936, particularly in regard to instructional efficiency and organisa- 
tion. 

In I and II standards, I found the work generally satisfactory except in 
spoken Urdu, Mathematics and Geography. In spoken Urdu there is still 
considerable room for improvement. The complaint that much time for the 
practice of speaking Urdu is not available, if genuine, should be removed. 
Geography "needs some stressing on the practical side ; the pupil must be given 
more awareness’ of his own environment, and his power to observe it developed 
more keenly. 

' Sklathematics was on the whole poor. 

I whole-heartedly approve of the start now .made in teacliing English to 
The Lower I orms by a qualified woman teaclier. It will be interesting to watch 
the results of this experiment. It is equally 'satisfactory to note that English 
is now taught throughout the school by those whose mother tongue it is. But 
as a foreigner I would strongly advise that the English teachers -should study 
very carefully the difficulties that a young foreigner has to encounter in liis 
learning of the lan^age. I was glad to note that both Mr. Hill and Miss 
Parr.en were so anxious to study this aspect of their subject. 

In III and IV Standards the work is generally satisfactory except in 
Mathematics and Hislo^^ ^ No .attempt seemed 'to be made to use Mathematics 
as a means of cultivafiAf? mental, alertness, or clearness, or to form habits of 
neatness and tidiness. There is -room for improvement in English written 
work. More stress should lie laid on speaking -with 'a purpose — not merely 
liilkiiig, and some on, writing out from given outli'nes educed -with the help of 
the 'class. ' ' * * 

At this stage Urdu should .‘be used for more than it seemed to be as a 
•means of teaching Indian History (see also remarks about Persian). The 
"wo'rk should- correspond to what would be done in an English school in fami- 
•liarisiUg young pnpils-with English legends and folklore as a basis of teaching 
History. 

It is much too -early, I tliiuk, to start the teaching of Persian, in the third 
standard. It is in my opinion definitely unsound and probably harmful to start 
Majeo ' 
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the study of a third lanffimffc, wliile neither of flic two aiready started— Englibh 
and Urdu — ^lins been learnt at all weH. 1 would stijf^est tlie iJObtponemcnl of 
Persian to the V Standard and the alloenlion of tlic time thus saved to Indian 
History and Urdu ; a good knowledge of the latter is a sound foundation for 
Persian. 

In tins connection, I woidd also observe lliat the requirements of the Senior 
and Junior Cambridge Examination .s-hoirtd not bo allowed to dctomiinc the curri- 
cidum in Urdu — ns tlieir standards arc mncli lower than those that it should 
be possible to roach for a Punjabee after six|BOveii years of systematic study. 

In V and VI standards use and knowledge of English was very uneven. 
Some of the pupils wore deniiitely good, and .some definitely otherwise. This 
seemed to bo true more or less of nil classes, but, by the time, they reach 
one of the Top Ponns, sueh disparities should teiu] to disappear. Matlu*' 
mntics and General Knowledge (History and Geograidiy) show a tendency 
to be -weak : Sfatheniatics very maeli so. Urdu was not so bad. Equal atten- 
tion should he paid to Indian and Engli.s'li JTi.sfory, at present Eiigli.sli is'hcttcr 
than Imlian. Nor is Geography np to the .standard required ultimately hy the 
Indian hlilitnry Aendenij' wliero great stress is now being laid on an exten- 
sive n.s well ns preeiso knowledge of tins subject. 

I did not inspect the Diploma clas.s ns tlicy wore taking their examination at 
tb.e end of the week. 

'SL G. SIKGIT, 

Inspector of Training Inslituians, 
Punjab Education Department. 

The 3dth April, lom. 


1. Pretiminaru Explanation . — On the 8th of April last, in company with 
Sir George Anderson, Edneationnl Commissioner, With the Government of India, 

G. Eingli, Esquire, Inspector of Training Instilntions, Pmijnh Eduwdion 
Dpliirrtment, and O. TI. Barry, Esquire, Principal, I was afforded the opportunity 
of an infomintivo discussion of the many problems confronting the Ailchison 
College, followed hy an inspection of the grounds and buildings. The report 
wliieh follows is intended to dtselose the special bearing that those problems 
liave upon the cducationa] f^aeilhie-s which this institution is likely to afford in 
ilic future to the sons of the ruling families of the Slates of the Piinjab. I wll 
deal, of all, vnlh the points ra'isod at the discussion, nnd will confine my 
veniavks to conernl terms, relegating dolaiils nnd slati.stics to the Appendices 
allaiehcd to this report. 

2. There are two elinractori.stics peculuar to this College which differentiate 

it from the other “ Chiefs Colleges in this country. Ailchison College, 

in contrast to the other four Colleges, is virtually without >1110 finaiicinl solioamy 
•if un endovvment fund. When, in 188o, a sum of Its. 4,82,100 was raised for the 
foundation of the College, nearly the whole of this amount was emended tipon 
the erection of the buildings nnd the laying out of the grounds. Sinco_ that time 
the College has been oUiged to expend its total annual income, derived from 
fees, grants nnd donations, upon its mninlonniiee. The other feature is 

is not, in the strict sense of the woi^, a “ Chiefs College 
resolution it was agreed to found a college for the cducnlioii of tae ^ 
nobility of the Punjab Tliis point is furllicr commented upon, in paragrapu 
of this report. 

3. Finance . — The most insistent fwolilem, — and one which calks for an 
immediate solution if the College is to survive, — is that of augmenting _ 
iniulequ.Tle finances. The College is faced with gi-ndnal, but_ inevitable, e^ninc- 
lion unless a substantial rise in its Fee Income is olTectcd in the near luture. 
It has genci-ally been accepted that the minimum curohuent noces.'tnry to place 
it on a self-siipporling basis, is 170 pnijils. At present the 
all ending the College is 92. Of these 60 are from British India, and are Irom 
Indian Slates. Of those 32, 22 are the sons or relatives of Puling | r 
{rifle Ajjpendix 3). There are 36 dav boys who constitute a serious pro 
that they not only pay a sligbtlv lower foe but also Ihrontcn'io ^^^°eri 
traditions and atmosphere of llie College. T^astlv there nre no lcs.s timn o - 
third of the boys who are scholarship holders, and who pay no fe^ . * 

Tt is small wonder, lliercfore, that the rmiuicial problem of tbe 
which, under the rules of admission which were in force until ly » 
still is, difficult of solution. 
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' 4. This year, OTring to the generous donations of certain of the Punjab 
■Rulers (see Appendix 1)_ the budget closed -with an unexpected sui-plus of 
Rs. 8,000 against an anticipated deficit of Es. 11,000. It is, however, unsound to 
ptaoe too optimistic a value upon this welcome but fortuitous outcome. For a 
< ‘olle^e of this nature to be forced to depend for its existence upon the vagaries 
of ijrivate generosity is both undignified and unfortunate {vide Appendix 4). 
Jtegarding the continuance of Government grants in the future, it is not 
unlikely that in, the near future the Punjab Government may discontinue their 
annual grant to a College to which even certain of its Ministers have, until 
recent times, lieen debarred from sending their sons. The financial future of 
the College cannot, therefore, be viewed -witli any degree of satisfaction. 

5. With this prospect in view, Mr. Barry, to use his own words, “ Paced 
■with the task of maintaining a highly qualified staff, with an adequate number 
of Knglish masters, together "with the expense of keeping up a very large estate 
with extenswe buildings and- roads, on a fee income derived from 91 boj’-s of 
whom no less than 331|3 per cent, "who are scholarship holders pay no fees 
whatever,” — lias set about the task with energy and ability, and it is due to 
the economic measures that he has adopted that the maintenance charges of 
the College have been greatly reduced. A rule has now been introduced 
whereby each boy, according to the time he has been at the College, pays an 
inclusive monthly fee. Tlie fees range fi-om Es. 110 for the younger to Bs. 140 
for the older hoys, and include education, board and lodging and the maintenance 
of buildings, etc. Clothing bills are separate but never exceeds Es. 150 per 
annum. 

6. Admission to the College . — This problem was discussed at considerable 
length, bat I will confine my attention to the effect which the rules i*ecently 
agreed upon for the liberalisation of admission is likely to have upon the 
families for which the College was originally intended. The problem is not a 
new one ; as long ago a'S April 1925, tlie matter came under discussion, and, in 
the minutes, the following record was made ; — The Committee feels that this 
is not a suitable time to propose any change in the social basis, however desir- 
able it may be to recognise the gradual creation of a new aristocracy ”, 
lleferences continued ’to be made from time to time, but the matter was con- 
tiTiually shelved, and both members of the Council and visitors appeared to bo 
reluctant to voice an opinion upon so eonli’oversial of matter. Finally, at the 
meeting of the College Council in May 1932, it ^va8 unanimously recommended 
that Article Vni (c) of the College Statutes should be liberally interpreted, and, 
j^i addition, a new power should he exercised by_ His Excellency the Governor 
to make exemptions from the social standard -ndthin a small fixed number yeaady. 
T'ip to the present time not a single parent has taken advantage of -thiB resolution, 
'riie Principal put for\vard three reasons for the absence of response on the 
pfi<rt of Punjab families of high social standing. The first was the fear of a 
vehnflf upon an application for the admission of a boy, and the reluctance on the 
part of such families to risk such a refusal. The second reason given was the 
comparatively low standard of education obtaining at the College up to recent 
3 'ears, and the third, the high cost of education at the College compared with the 
Tioimai Government Colleges. To these might be added two more ; namely, the 
ignorance .on the part of parents who might now be eligible to send their sons to 

’ the CoUece, of the existence of the resolution in their favour. To dispel this 
ignorence, it might be desirable to prepare an attractive prospectus in which 
the terms of admission could be tactfully expressed. A further reason is, of 
course, the recent establishment of the Doon School whidi, •though it is, as yet, 
in its infancy, has acquired a high degree of popularity. 

7. It is, perhaps, hardly within my term.s of reference to discuss the desir- 
ability, or other-wise, of admitting the sons of a selected number of families for 
whom 'the College was not originally intended, _ but the opinion of the Educa- 
tional Commissioner and the Principal, in their capacity as educationalists, is 
worthy of consideration. They emphasise that, Avilh the gro-wth of democracy 
in this country, the segregation of the sons of the aristocratic families into 
Colleges desired exclusively for their education to the rigid exclusion of all 
other classes of society, is not only likely to prove an embarrassment to them in 
the future but deprives them of the opportunity of broadening tlieir outlook. 
A proportion of thd Old Boys of the College are very against this -widening of 
the field of admission. The attitude adopted _hy some, who,_ while they are 
adverse to any alteration in the rules for admission to tlie Aitchison College, 
}iro prepared to send their own sons to the new Doon Public School, is difficiilt 
to understand. The two problems of Finance and Admission bear very largely 



upon oacli other, niul it is clifTicult to see how the former ciin ho overcome unless 
•the latter be first bronglit to n final solution. 

8. Improvements in the siantJard of Education. — Since his nppointnicht as 
Principal, Afr. Bariy has done much to brinjr iibont a rniirkotl improVoineht irf 
the standard of education obtaining in the (.Vjllcgre. The Diploma Examination 
lias been abolished, and in i<« place the (7nnibridp:c School Certificate,' and the 
Oambridfice Junior Certificate liave been introduced ns the standard school 
examinations. The results {vide Appendix 2) have been highly .successful. 
Another new feature which was introduced this year, and wliich has proved ail 
unqualified sncce.ss, was an cdncafiniml tour which was undcrtakcii by 17 boy.s 
under tlio care of -two masters. The itinerary wa.s from Lalioro to* Karachi, 
thence by boat to Bombay, and back to Ijiiliore. During the lour the boys 
inspected the ports and were taken over several factories and mills. The educa- 
tional value of such an innovation need hardly be stressed. 

9. Tlie advisability or otherwise of the introduction of a conrsc of law for 

the senior boys was also discussed, and thongli it was agreed that such n course 
would be of value to boys who would, after leaving school, be called .upon to 
manage estates, it was thought inadvisable to add such h subject -to the hornnil 
college curriculum. The possibility was, however, discussed of boy's whose 
parents were pi'oiwired to prolong their stay at the College, obtaining a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of civil law in the Liocnl Government Ofiicos, if the necessary 
arrnngement.s could be made. . 

10. Improvements in Admini.iiration, — dormitory sy'stem lias rcccnily 
been introduced -for the junior boys, and has been made coinimlsqry to all now 
boarders. These junior hoys wll now sleep in dornii^rics Yip to llic age of 
fifteen, or up to the time of passing the Junior Cambridge Examination (for 
funds to meet this added cxi>eiuliture see Appendix 5). 

11. The houses liavo been iueren.sed ‘from two to throe, and a separate wing 
is being prepared for the accommodation of the smaller, boys who will remain 
under the care of the. English matron aided by an Tridian Jtistress. This 
mistress is also in charge of the feeding nrrangomenls for all the boys in the 
College and tliongh all the hoys feed in a comrhon dining hall, -they are allowed 
a variety of food according to , their several denominations. ^ The other twp 
lionses are for the more senior boys and are .under the supervision of English 
House INfastors. Tn. addition an rndiaii Assistant Master has boon appointed 
who is responsible in both tbeso latter houses for items such ns clotliing and 
aceoiint s. 


12. The Staff. — The Educational Coinmis.sioner and the Principal discussed 
the status of the sintT at some Iciigtli, and were agreed that it is highly aindesir- 
able, both from the financial and the educational point of vicAV, for members of 
llie stalT to have the status of Goveriwnent servants. It was emphasised that it 
is extremely difiicuU to replace an nnsnitablc or even incom]>elent master avIio 
was a Government servant, and for this reason the efficiency of certain members 
of the teaching staff had not in the past been of ns high a stniidard as was both 
required and expected in a college of this description. Tlio matter Avas furflier 
discussed but no mention of it need bo made here ns it docs not come Avitliiii lUe 
terms of this report. 

13. In conclusion, I Avould like to emphasise that it is obA'ious that the 
College has reached a A’ery critical stage in its career, and tlie discussions Avlncii 
I Jiad the privilege to attend Avero of vital importance to the future of the College. 
To any one Arisiting the place tlie A'alue of such an institution is apparent, and 
if t may say so, I consider that the closing doAra of the College AA*ould prove a 
soA'ere loss to the Kuliiig families of the Punjab. "Wnien one considers tlie- 
Imndicaps under which the administration of the College is yenrlA* carried on 
{vide Appendix 6) the aa'cII kept appearance of the buildings and the beauty of 
the gardens and grounds is a matter AA'bich can only’ excite one’s -profoundest 
admiration. Finally Jewish to thank Sir George Anderson for the cordial 
manner in which the discussions were carried on and the patience AAnth "which 
he listened 'to and'ansAVered m>' many questions, 'and to Mr. Barry for ms 
hospitality and the ready way 'in Avhich he supplied me with the data for tuis 
report. 


• ^ * > I 4. • t» 

T>aied the iSTth Aprii/Usse. 


a: E. G. DA'i'T’. 

Under Secretary to the 'JIon'ble the Affcnt to the 

Governor General, Pn»ja1> States, 
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.APPENDIX 1. 

Donations from the Punjab Rulers for the year 1935 - 36 . 


Patinla Slate 
Kablia State 
Jind State 
Paridkot State 
Mnndi State . . 
BalinAvalpur State 
Oliamba State 
Kapurtbala State 


Bs. 

. . 10,000 
. . 5,000 

. . 3,000 

. . 3,000 

. . 2,000 
. . 2,000 
. . 2,000 
1,000 


APPENDIX 2. 

Results of the Cambridge School Certificate examination. 


Year. Entered. Passed. 

1933- 34 .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 1 

1934- 35 .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 5 


Results of the Cambridge Junior Certificate Examination. 


Year. 


Entered. Passed. 


1934-35 


5 3 


APPENDIX 3. 

Sons and Relatives of Ruling Chiefs. 


No. 

Name. 



State. 

1 

Bbalindar Singh 



. . Patiala. 

2 

Bharatindar Singh 

• • 

• • 

. . Patiala. 

3 

Prithipal Singh 


• 

. . Patiala. 

4 

Padamendar Singh 


• • 

. . Patiala. 

6 

Bai Singh 

• « 


. . Patiala. 

6 

Durga Singh . . 

• . 


.'. Patiala. 

7 

Hoshiar Singh 

. • 


. . Patiala. 

8 

Gancndar Singh 

• • 

• • 

. . Patiala. 

9 

Hari Singh 


• • 

. . Patiala. 

10 

Baghavendra Singh 


• . 

. . Patiala. 

11 

Surindar Singh II 

. 

• • 

. . Nalngnrh (Simla). 

12 

Lakshmi Chandra 

• 

• • 

.. Boja (Simla). 

13 

Yashodan Singh 

• • * 

• • 

. . Mandi. 

14 

Ata Hussain . . 

• 

• • 

. . Khairpur (Sindh). 

15 

Kidar Singh . . 

• • 

a • 

. . Tlicog (Simla). 

16 

Alohd. Abbas . . 

• . 

• • 

. . Bnhawnipur. 

17 

Harun-ur-Bashid 

• « 

• • 

. . Blianralpur. 

18 

Narindat Chand 

• • 


. . Jlchlog (Simla). 

19 

Shiv Battnn Dev Singh 

• • 


. . Poonch. 

20 

Lakshman Singh 



. . Chnnibn. 

21 

Sampindar Singh 


a • 

. . Farid kot. 

22 

L021-U 

Bam Partap Singh 

•• 

• • 

. . Patinh 
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APPENDIX 4. 

Note on the Spedat Donations Fund, 

The follo-n'ing contributions have been received up to and including the 
2btb March, 1936 : — 


. . 

■ 

Rs.< 

1. S.B.S. Mohan Sin^ of Rawalpindi .. 

, , 

500 

2. H. H. the Baja of Chamba . ; ' 


200 

3. H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala" 


2,600 

4. S. B. Sir Sundar Singh Majithia' 

, a 

100 

6. Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath 


100 

6. H. H. the Raja of Mandi ' 

V a 

250 

7. Late R. B. L. Elidar Nath of Onjrat 

» • 

600 

8. Dewan Bahadur Krishna Kiahore Dhariwala 

• • 

100 

9. The Hon’hle Malik Sir Feroz Khan Noon 

.. - 

100 

10. Rai Sahib L. Gopal Dass 


200 

11. SardarMangalSinghof Gujranwala .. 

^ ^ * 

100 

12. ShrimatiKaushalDeviofDmga(Gujrat, Pb.) .. 


20i 

13. The Hian’ble Lieutenant S. Buta Singh of Amritsar 


60 

14. S. DeVindar Singh of Vahali .. ,. .. 


, 50 

15. SaidamiUmraoSinghofManauli 


60 

16. Late Colonel Bhola Nath 


150 

17 . Captain Malik Khizar Hayat Khan Tivrana of Kalra 

.. 

200 

18. Major S. Muhammad Nawaz Khan of Kot Fateh Ktinn 

» » 

200 

19. Mir Ghulam Hussain of Khairpur State 

• • 

50 

20. The Honorary Lieutenant Risaldat Major S. Karain Singh 

15 

21. Sardar Darshan Singh of Yahali 


25 

22. Begum HadiHassan of Patiala 


61 

23, Pir Muhammad Sarwar of Behk Estate 


50 

24. The Council of Regency, Nabha State . . 


20,000 

25. SardarniUnuao Singh of Manouli 


41 

26. Captain SaifaUahKhan Noon of Mandi State .. 

• * 

5 

27. S. Harindnr Singh . . 

* • 

60 

28. Major Harbans Singh of Patiala 

• • 

100 

29. The Yuvraj of Patiala ’ . . 


100 

30. H. H. the Raja of Poonch , , , , 


250 

31. MianGhiasuddin 


100 

32. Captain Faiz Muhammad Khan . . ’ , , 


50 

33. L. DaulatEam 

•• •• «« 


50 

34. Sardaini Balwant Karur of Buria 


600 

35. Sardar Surindar Singh of Yahali 

• • 

25 

3G. Sardar Gnrhakhsh Singh ... 

• » 

10 

37. Sardar Budh Singh ButaUa of Gujranwala " 

• • 

60 

38. H. H. the Raja of Suket 


300 

39. Profits transferred from the College Shop Fund 


7,000 

40. K. B. S. Ghulam Haidar Khan of La] Gaih (D. G. Khan) 

30. 


Total 


34.402 
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Tlio following improvements Imvo liocn cflectctl l>y mwms of lliis fiinil : — 


1 . Conversion of tlie G>iimitsium into a Science Laljornloi^* 

2. Fumit uro for new Science Lnlioraloiy 

3. Sinking Tubo-Wcil and fitting liand-pump for Laborator 
•1. Fittings for new Science Laboratory* . . 

T). Gas riant for new Science Ijalwratoiy witli fit tings 
G. Electric Fans and Fittings for now Science l^aliomtoiy* 

7. Zeiss Ikon Cinema Projector 

8. Conversion of Old Science, R<jom into Masters’ Common 

Itooin and Library .... 

8. Fiimitiire for Masters’ Common lto«>m 

10 . AlmirabsforLonniton* 

11. Sintdries .. .. .. .. .. 

Total . . 

Dnlfinrf in hand 

Toml lleeeipfs . . 


Its. 

A. 

P- 

8,003 

O 

0 

. . 3,320 

8 

0 

f IGG 

13 

0 

991 

1 

0 

0,975 

10 

0 

318 

13 

c 

25l) 

0 

0 

219 

13 

0 

M9 

O 

0 

102 

15 

0 

113 

o 

9 

. . 2(1,829 

M 

9 

. . 1.3, .’>72 

1 

3 

.. 31,-102 

0 

0 


The lialance in hand will be devoted to a roiitribution tonnnls an «•xtensi(ln of tlie Tlimjiii.'il 
(wliieb is being rarritsl out asa Memorial t«i tin* late Moiilvi Zia-nd-Din), the constnidion of a n* w 
kitelien for (he Hoarding Ifonse .Afesse.s. and the adnjitatioa of the .'{nl Hoaniing llou-e to the 
rieeflh of a Donnitoiy with Matron’s (jiiarters. 


APPKxnix r>. 

iJuilffci far (hr i/rar JXiU-.JT. 


iNTOMr.. Kxri:N*niTi*ni:. 


' 

Hudgcl IC^tinialr, 

1935-30. 1930-37.* 

Heads. 




r- ^ , 

«i/(h/rl J2ft\mntr. 

, ^ ^ 

1935-30. 193G-;J7. 

Its, 

Its. 





Hs. 

Hs. 



Audit F»>e3 

• • 

• • 


2.V> 

2r>o 



Hank Chargm 

• • 

w ■ 

• « 

75 

llM) 

2,0fi0 

. • 

Hiiildiniis and Ibinds 

• • 



25,800 




Jioarrling S.-iJaries 

• • 



C,7<t0 

7,O0<l 



Itooks (I.ibrary) ,. 

• • 



7.50 

1,(KM» 



Hrsihs anil Si.ifionery for Boys 


, , 

4,iK>0 

3,(hHj 

1,10,000 

i.tm.o'M) 

Col legi- Fees 

• • 


.. 



L'l.-VKl 

28,iXhi 

Contribiilion from St.if*rs 






5,0(Hi 

.5..VMt ^ 

D.iiry- 




,5.000 

ri..vsj 



Elei-trre Charges .. 



* , 

-1,50') 

3,500 



Lh etrie In‘-I.ifhiti(>n 



• • 

3,Oo0 

2,rsK» 

3,*.O0 

•l.ttOO 

Firm 

* * t 

. • 


2.7.^! 


2,V1 

J50 

J'irtnt 

• ■ 


,, 





Fiirnitiin* and Fittings 

• • 

• » 


3,(KH) 

3,1 mo 



Fnriiitnro iteji.iirs 

• • 


• 

WK) 

.500 



Guinea . . , , 

•• 


•• 

0,500 

7.000 
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liTCOME. " ’ - ExPEKDmjM. 


t ; » 

Budget Estimates. 





Budget Estimates. 

.A. 








/ - r 






r 


1935-36. 1936-37. 





1935-36. 

1936 37. 

3,000 

3,000 

Garden and Grounds 




8,000 

8,000 



General Staff Salary 

• • 

* , 


9,600 

9,600 



Grant from Central 

• • 





15,500 

16,600 

Hovenues 






12,000 

12,000 

Grant from Punjab Government 

, * 






Gratuities 

• • 



600 

600 



- Gurdwarn 

• • 



850 

750 

300 

600 

Interest . . 

• • 



750 

800 

6,000 

6,000 

Investment for General Purposes 




.. 



Laboratory 

• • 



1,000 . 

600 



Leave and Pension Contribution 



7,500 

7,600 



Legal Expenses 


• • « 


500 

600 



Uedical . . 

» • 



4,500 

5,000 



Mess Expenses 


* * 


16,000 

13,000 



.Mscellaneous 




1.760 

1,750 

100 

60 

Mosque . . 

* • 



600 

600 



Passage . . 




900 

600 



Postage and Telegrams 




1,250 

1,250 



Principal’s Salary . . 

• « 


^ * 

19,000 

20,000 



Provident Fund 

• • 



2,600 

3,000 



Bates and Taxes . .. 




2,000 

2,000 



Becreation 


.. 


760 

760 

2,760 

3,500 

Bent 





• • 



Biding . . 




4,500 

5,500 

8,800 

8,800 

Scholarships 




• , 

• • 

260 

250 

Sports, Prizes and Medals 



, * 

2,500 

2,600 



Scout and Club Fund 

^ * 



1,000 

750 

100 

• • 

Stationery and Printing 


* , 


1,600 

1,500 


* 

Teaching Staff Salaries 

* * 



46,000 

46,000 

250 

250 

Temple . . 




750 

750 



Dniforms 




760 

760 



Vermin Destruction 




150 

160 


2,190 

Anticipated Deficit 

-• 



• • 

•• 

1,85,200 

1.89,600 


Total 

-- 

-- 

1,96,825 1,89,600 


APPENDIX 6. 

Statement sliotoing annual deficits during the past 5 years. 


1930.-31 .. 





Bs, a. p- 
36,311 8 11. Deficit. 

1931-32 .. 


. , 



.. 8,803 4 2 


1932-33 .. 





. . 10,120 12 9 

19 

1933-34 .. 





. . 10,549 11 ■ 0 

91 

1934-35 .. 

•• 

•- 

• 


, . 20,732 - 4 0 

99 




Total . . 


.. 86,517 8 10 



I!ote. 

1935-36 is expected to close ivitli a surplus of approximately 

Kk. 8,000. . 
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RAJKUMAR COLLEGE, RAJKOT. 


I visited Ra.ikiimar College, Rajkot, on 'Wodnosclay ami Thur.stlny, Arnrch 
the 251h ami 26fii, 19.36. Darbar Sliri l\Jiachar Ala Vnisiir, Chief of .Tni^claii, 
vas associated Mnth the inspection in his capacity of niombor of the Excctiiivo 
Ooinmittcc ; as also was ilajor C. W. L. llarvoy, Political Agent, Woijtorn 
Tvathia-vvar Agency, Rajkot, in his capacity of a political oflicei’. I am grateful 
to IVIr, Jfi. A. W. Plnmptro, Principal, for much valuable iiiformalion. 

In view of the fact that, last year, the College was inspected with some 
thoroughness on its leaching side by Mr. AV. Grieve and by Air. S. S. Cameron, 
I spent most of my time in discussing recent developments with the Principal 
ami with Dr. T. N. Dave. Arrangements should be made next year for a more 
tljorongh inspection on the teaching side than I have been able to give this 
year. 

2. AVhon I visited the College two years ago, the position was most 
depros.sing. The enrolment had declined to 23 ; the qiinUfications and capa- 
city of the staff left ranch to bo desired ; the organisation of teaching was 
defective ; confidence in the College was lacking. 

In their report last year, Air. AV. Grieve and Mr. S. f?. Cameron wore 
especially critical of the teacliing arrangements : 


“ The technique of the staff was not up to standard and much bettor 
results co\ild be obtained if modcni methods of teaching and a 
thorough organisnlion 'and supervision of tlie f caching were 

adopted. There was an absence of drive througlioai the 

College, The kiimnr.s did not appear to have had any 

methodical guidance or training in the use of books, nor had they 
been shown how, or made, to work." 


The position is now less tmfavonrable than it was two years .ngo, a.s 
chnnge.s and improvements have been made in a number of directions. 

3. In respect to the teaching sfnfF. Dr. R. P. Alchta and Mr. O. B. Shaikh 
liave retired ; and Dr, T. N. Dave and Air. G. H. Vaishnav have boon 
appointed. 

Dr. lA X. Dave is a marked acquisition to the staff. After graduating 
from Bombay University with first class honours, he took the Alaster’s degree 
(also in the fir.et class) and then spent three years in training, first in Bombav 
and then in London, He also possesses valuable experience of tcncliiiig in 
arts colleges, in high schools and in the Secondary Training College, Bombay. 

I lislciiod to Dr. Dave taking the (wo lowest classes combined. There 
can be no doubt as to bis capacity ns a teacher ; bis methods are stimulating ; 
and the young pupils not only showed a delightful response hut were linppv 
and mentally alert in their work. • I wash that Dr. Dnvo could spend more 
time with these jtmior classes a.s they hold the key to future progre.s.s tjjrougli- 
oul the College. A firm foundation is far more valuable than light ton- 
dressing. 

4. 11 is to the credit of other members of the staff that they are making at 
least an effort to respond to the lead thus given by Dr. Dave'wlio visits Itie 
class-roowKs, discusses with them improved mefliotls, formulates nssignment.s 
of w’ork and chocks the records of progress. It rciiinius to be seen whether 
they will he sufficiently receptive of new ideas to respond in practice and 
permanently to llio lead thus given. 

It is particularly creditable that Air, G. R. .Toshi is now preparing himself 
for the Secondary Tenclicrs’ Certificate, Boinlmy, and is carrying out a 
programme of special lessons which are given under tlie supervision of Dr. 
Dave and are followed by criticism and discussion. I hope llinl other mein- 
ber.s of the staff will go and do likewise. Such response would at least he the 
outward and visible sign of an active desire for improvonienf. 

Opi«>rtnnity should .also ho taken of Afr. Cninoron’s aiipoinfmcnl a.s 
Prineijjal pf the Central Training College, Boinhay, for imnnber.s of the stjjfT 
to pay short and infoimal visits to that iiistitiition .so as to gjiin contact with 
npw ideas and improved melhotB of loachriig. Dr. Dave liiruself de“.iros to 
vi.sit Ailehison College and the Central Training (’ollcge in Lah<»re. This i.s 
an e.vcellciil idea which Air. Gvryn sliould be able to arninge nt ii Later date. 
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Good educatioual journals should also be made available to the staff. Tlio 
Senior a’eacliers World, the Punjab Educational Journal and Teacliing, for 
example, contain many articles of interest to teachers. 

5. 1 am myself doubtful, however, whether the teaching methods and organi- 
sation of the College can be fjlaced on a firm and satisfactory basis so long as 
the majority of the staff continue to be Government servants. It can scarcely 
be beneficial for a master, often none too well qualified as well as defective in 
professional technique, to spend perhaps his whole service in the same institu- 
tion, which itself must inevitably be somewhat remote and aloof from new ideas. 
An iiifusiqn of fresh blood is essential to healthy progress. The College is 
also cramped by Government rules and conditions of service, which are ill- 
suited to its requirements. For example, a provident fund would be preferable 
to pensions as, in present circumstances, the latter tend to crystalise permanence 
in a single institution ; and again, it can scarcely be necessarj'’ for Indian 
masters serving in their own country and with vacations approximating four 
months in each year to be eligible also for leave. The leave contribulions which 
are paid year by year in respect to the Government masters appear to be very 
largely a waste of money as, for obvious reasons, leave is rarely taken except as 
preparatory to retirement when it eon scarcely become a means of refreshment 
with a view to displaying redoubled energy on return to duty. If a reward is 
considered justifiable in the case of a master who has served the College long 
and faithfully, I would infinitely prefer him to be given a bonus than for him 
to receive two years and four months* leave preparatory to retirement. 

A table should he prepared showing the amount paid to Government in 
the form of leave contributions, and also the amount actually spent during the 
same period on leave allowances. 

I am also mystified by tlie fact that the College has been called upon to 
meet practically the whole of the leave allowances of Mr. Shaikh and Dr, 
Mehta during the time when they were on leave preparatory to retirement. 
The fact tliat they apparently took little or no leave prior to 1931 would appear 
to indicate a saving to Government and not a valid reason why the cost of the 
leave taken subsequent to that date should be regarded as an obligation of 
the Oollogo. I cannot but think that there has been a misunderstanding and 
suggest that the matter should he referred to Government. 

6. In my opinion, the most effective as well as the most equitable arrange- 
ment would be for all Government masters to be placed on compensatory pen- 
sions and for the College to re-engage such of them as it might choose on such 
conditions of work and service as might be prescribed. In that case, an essen- 
tial ijreliniinary would be for the College to draw up a code of conditions of ser- 
vice Avhich would be suited to its requirements. This task is now ^ boing 
attompled at Aitohison College and an informal reference to the plans in con- 
templation in that institution would be beneficial. A provident "fund should he 
substituted for peusious and leave should only be granted for very special 
reasons. I repeat certain suggestions which I made in my prerious report. 
The salary grades overlap ; and increments in some cases are unnecessarily 
over generous. It is inadvisable for a master to reach the maximum of his 
grade too quicHy. 

It will also be necessary to consider carefully the pay and conditions^ of 
service. It is true, on the one hand, that large demands are made on tbe_ time 
and energy of the staff and that duties which are not nsual in the ordinary 
schools of the country are imposed upon them. On the other hand, salary scales 
elsewhere in India have been reduced in recent vears in respeet-fo new recruits 
ify experience at the Boon School and elsewhere tells me that the services ot 
Europeans and Indians with high onalificaiionB and good experience 
he obtained and that a far more efficient and better qualified staff couW ne 
engaged at Rajkot without increase, and Avith possibly a reduction, of expen- 
diture. 


7. It is also unfortunate that, with the exception of the Principal, no i 
her of the teaching staff resides on the premises. To fulfil its purpose " 
dentia- s^chorf needs a residential staff. In present conditions it must oe 
extremely difficult for the masters to gain effectiA-e contact Arith the boys ; 
an nnmenso amount of time and energy must be spent in journeying to and nom 
Kehool. I hazard the suggestion that two or three sets of Quarters might De 
constructed on or near the College premises and that tlm 
might be met by a grant from the EudoAiunent Fund. The assets of 
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Hao ColleffO would not thereby be reduced, while the rent payable in respect to 
quarters would probably exceed the rate of interest now obtainable In any 
case, the conditions of service would become more attraolive tmd the life of tlie 
Collepo would be enriched. I noticed that, on the side of the Principal s house, 
the adjoining land is being much built over. 

8 The examination rosulls are gi\-en below and are scarcely inspiring. No 
candidate is being presented for the Diploma Examination this year. 


Year. 


* 


■ 

. No. of boys 
sent up. 

No. of boys 
passed. 

1930-31. .. 

• « 


. . 

• • 

2 

2 

1931-32 .. 

* • 


•• 

•• 

6 

3 

1932-33 .. 

- • 


•• 

•* 

3 

3 

1933-34 .. 

• • 



• • 

6 

2 

1934-35 .. 



. . 

• • 

3 

2 


9. The most notable advance has been in the boarding house. Dormitories 
have been substituted for private suites of rooms ; common messing has been 
introduced ; clothing is purchased according to an authoritative inventory ; 
a matron fwith high medical qualifications) has been appointed. The dormito- 
ries are bright airy rooms and the general arrangements seemed salisfaelory. 
The boys are much better cared for than they were under the old system ; and 
the rednclion in cost to parents is very large. 

In the old system of private messing, private scri'ants, etc., the expendi- 
ture per head in the boarding house exceeded Rs. 2,000 a year. The Prinoipal 
first estimated that, apart from a few extras such as travelling expenses, rid- 
ing, and pocket money, the average cost would drop to Rs. 900 a year, hut even 
this calculation appears to have been an over-estimate. To those who hold 
that chiefs'' colleges must ineyitahly he bound by tradition and that every 
change, how’over salutary, is bitterly resented, this remarkable nehiovomenl will 
give cause for reflection. Rajkot lias ^ven a lead to all chiefs colleges in this 
important matter. 

10. Puller advantage might, perhaps, be gained from this salutary innova- 
tion, All inclusive fee should be charged wliich would cover all boarding house 
expenses except n few extras sucli as riding, pocket money and travelling. The 
fee for books and stationery would more properly be added to tlic tuition fees. 
Bearing in mind that tlie annual expenditure has been reduced bj- over a 
thousand inpees or more, it would not he unreasonable to take into account the 
salaries of those in charge of the boarding house as well ns the cost of deprecia- 
tion and I’cpair of buildings. Even Dicn, an ijiclusive fee of Rs. 900 a year 
would ijrobably be suflicient. 

11. Tliough the appointmonl of a matron has been a valuable innovation, 
the arrangements for supervision arc not entirely satisfactory. The bovs 
need to be iilnced under the constant care niid .supervision of a'matron ; they 
need also to he under the siiperrision of a inaTi or men wJm ivould join with 
them ill their daib' activities and would stimulate them in their mental and 
general development. I am doubtful, for example, whether aiifiiciont gonornl 
reading is attempted by the hoys and whether they have sntTicient opporliuii- 
ties of conversing with men of wide ta.stcs and A'iews. 

I gather that the matron attends the di.spcnsary and dispenses medicines, 
that she nurses the boys in the time of illiic.ss, Hint she supervises gonorallv tlio’ 
kitohen arrangements ; she also mixes freely with the hovs and nssoeiate.s' her- 
self with their interests and activities. On the otlier handi the wing masters are 
responsible for discipline and look after the clotliing of the hoys and the imr- 
chasp of food. ' 


should an opportunity arise, two meinhers of the Ipaeh- 
:ug slatr slioiiUl reside in the hoardjng houses and should lake the place of llie 

«'nt type of conipnnionship wliich vmild 
lie Jiciiorictal to the hoys, while they themselves would iirobnblv apprccinle tho 
Wider .scope thus offered to them. ' ■ ‘ 


An alternative would be to appoint an additional Indian matron, who 
would supervise tlie feeding arrangementB, in which case a single resident ’master 
would suffice. 

13. Another pleasing feature of the present position is that enrolment has 
risen from 23 to 40 ; what is even more satisfactoiy is that whereas, two years 
ago, the majority of boys were nearing the time of learing school, the majority 
are now little boys who may he expected to remain at school for many years 
to come. On tJie other hand, the amalgamation of Scott College, Sadira, is 
responsible for about ten additional boys and sliould be regarded as fortuitous. 

The enrolment figures are given below : — 


Year. 


Admissions. ■ IVithdrawals. 


1930- 31 .. 

1931- 32 .. 

1932- 33 ., 

1933- 34 .. 

1934- 36 .. 

1935- 36 .. 


6 

10 

5 

11 

2 

e 

6 

15 

22 

6 

15 

9 


The age statistics in each class are given below ; they indicate a wide 
rnviation in each class, hut the two junior- classes itemed to me to form more 
manageable units. _ 


Class. 

No. of 
boys. 

Ages. 

Extreme 

ages. 

Average 
. age- 

Diploma 

. . . . 



~- 

n 

3 

17,17,18 

17—18 

17 -S- 

III 

5 

16,16,17,17,18 

.. 16—18 

16«8 

IV 

6 

11,15,16,16,16.19 ■ .. 

11— 1» 

. 16-3 

V 

7 

10, 12, 14, 16,16,17,19 

.. 10— la 

14- 7 ' 

VI 

3 

12, 13,16 

12—15 

13-3 

VII 

7 

7,8,10,10,12,12,12 .. 

7—12. 

- 10-2 

VIII 

9 

8, 8, 8, 8, 9, 9, 10, il, 13- 

8—13. 

9-3 


14. Apart from the financial implications which udll be discussed lafer^ 
the small enrolment is a serions obstaide .to pro gress. The classes arc in many 
instances so small that work becomes lacking in vitality and interest ; games- 
and other healthy activities are similarly impeded in their development, it 
may be that the largely reduced -expenditure to parents, that the. development 
• of healthy influences in the boarding houses, -that further fmijrovBments in tiie 
teaching and life of the College may result in -attracting- grteater confidence* 
among parents and tliereby larger enrolment j but, from all that I have seen 
and heard not only at Kajkot bnf elsewhere and bearing in mind that the e”™' 
ment Iim rarely exceeded fifty hoys at. any time in .the past, I am dwven to tlie 
conclusion that, even with further improvements,” the enrolment will never be 

_ such that the College can compete with more recent foundations simh as the* 
Doon School in its wide activities, A segregate institution must suffer inevi- 
tably from many disadvantages ; a wider environment would be benenciai in 
many ways ; it is at least denressing that, so far as can be seen, a Targe niimoeir 
of rooms in the College wfll always remain untenanted. I, therefore, suggest 
«iat, as is being cautiously attempted at Aitchison College, liohore. ana . t 
Tla.ikumar College, the conditions of admission might with advantage, oe 
liberalised. 

15. The Collesre is fortunate in havinn a” large endowment fund of 
Us. 10,65,900, wMch is invested in G. P. Notes on rates of interest ranging from 
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to 51 'per cent. No grant-m-aid is received from Govcniment and 
3J per cent, to 5^ per cent ^ ifaH,iawar Stales as tlieir 

the deficit on the of the Collc'o*. The Imildings arc most 

T'^SSe more nliUsed.^ Thus, the Chiefs 

havrshown great mierality towards both the creation and the maiiileiifince oi 

tile institution. • . , -n i -m 

There are also the Ranjitsinglii and Turner IMcmorial F«nds with a 
■foi nf Tia '54 300 and Es 25,000 respectively, from the interest of '"hich six 
X“,Wb“ ot iS 5 S 0 a yeaf kro now*^ aa-nrdik logcll.or a-itb an nddilional 
EcholaiSiip'' of Es. 400 a year from llic inlcicst on the Cordon I rizc 1 uiul. 

The revised budget for 1935-36 c.stimates a revenue amouiiling to Ks. 82,973. 
The main sources of income are : — 


35.000 
45,845 
38,504 
tut ion 


(а) Tuition fees .. 

(б) Interest on invested capital 

' (a) Deficit Falo to ho met by Kathiawar Chiefs . . 

16. I found it difliciilt to understand the arrangements by which 
fees arc .levied, but the rules seemed to be cumbrous to a decree. I ascertained, 
however, that scarcely any pupils from among the calogorios of those paying 
the liigher rates of fees seek admission, while there arc many pupils in the 
lower categories who pay fees Avhieh arc far below the actual cost of tuition 
and thus represent a dead loss to the Collogo finances. The award of .scholar- 
ships sliould meet the requirements of lho.se boys of capacity, whoso parents 
are nnahle to meet the normal cost^ of their .schooling. This question deserves 
the atteiilion of the College authorities. 

G. AXDKESON, 
JSiIitcaf tonal Commissioner. 

The 24th April, 1936. 


The lion ’hie tlic Agent to the Governor-General desired that I should be 
associated with the Kdiicationnl Commissioner with IJio Government of India 
during his inspection of the Eujkumur College in March 1936. The Chief of 
Jasdan was also invited to meet the Edncntionnl Commi.ssioiier and to insricct 
the College Avith him, and College matters Avore discussed in detail Avith Sir 
George Anderson on the morning of the 26th Marcli. 


2. The iiumher of boys in the College sIioaa's a distinct improvement on 
that of recent years. It is nndouhtcdly true that tlic Kumars at present study- 
ing in the College come in the main from the smaller jurisdictional Stales aiid 
estates in KathiaAA'ar. This is probably duo in considcrnhlc measure to the 
inclination of the bigger Princes and more Avealthy Rulers to send their hoys 
to England for education, or to obtain for them ’ expensiA’o priA'ate tutors. 
There is undoubtedly a large field of recinitmcnt in KathinAvar lor the class of 
boy for Avliom the College caters and the fact that there are foA\-, if any, Kumars 
from the Salute Rulers at the present moment by no menus indicates liiat there 
will he future difficulty in filling up the College! 

3. The recent reduction in the general expenses of the Collogo should also 
help reoinulment. Such innoA'atioiis as the nppoinlinciil of a matron and the 
introduction of the joint-messing system, togctlier Anth the OA’crJiaiil of the 
College staff AA-ill, eventually I am sure, shoAv parents of eligible Kumars that 
the Collogo giA-es A-ery good A'nlne for the money paid to it. It is parlicularh' 
gratifying .to notice that thq. number on the roll has not decreased ns a result 
of the intpduction of the joint messing scheme. SiicJj a .sclicme is of ncccssitv 
treated Aviih considcrnhle suspicion by many of llio more old-fashioned imrent.s 
and the fact that success can be .said to have attended ihc experiment, renocl.s 
cojusidorahle credit on the boldness and enterprise of the College Council avIio 
have been the first boy of its kind to make sudi an iimoA-aiion in the Chiefs' 
Colleges in India. 


vir course cerlain criticisms levied against the College. It is 

difficult to know exactly what the mam ones are, hut there i.s no doubt that a 
feAV years ago the College did not retain the full conn«leneo of parents and other 
persons of influence from A\diom ns«istaiu-e might have been oxiiccted The 
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5. Mention seems to be necessary of the influence now being exercised by 
the Wadhwan Talukdaii Girassia College and the inevitable effect sncli outside 
and eompelitvG influence must have on the admissions to the Bajknmar College 
Bajkot. The former institution has progressed very greatly in recent years’ 
and as there is no veiy marked difference in position, status and ability to pay 
between the Kumars who enter each institution, the increase of .admissions to 
one must be reflected in a decrease of admissions to the other. It has been 
fuggested that the two Colleges could be run in collaboration and if some suit- 
able co-ordinating scheme could be evolved it would be undoubtedly to the 
benefit of both. , 

5. The primary function of the Chiefs’ Colleges is that there should be 
proper training of future Rulers and of those who may be in a position to exer- 
cise an influence on the administrative progress and development of the Indian 
States, and I am sure it must be conceded that the education offered bj' the 
Eajlrumar College, Rajkot, certainly fulfils that function. 

O. W. A. HARVEY, H/ajor, 

Political Agent, 
TFcsferrt Katliiaivar Agency. 
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